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A dark chapter in human nature !—a book 

on demonology and witchcraft, by Sir Walter 

Scott! We have neither ate, drank, slept, 

nor spoke since this book was put into our 

hands. The subject is most alluring, and the 

manner in which it is handled is magical: a 

spell is thrown upon the reader little less 

powerful than a page of the Book of Gra- 
mery, which was buried in the grave of 

Michael Scott, the wizard. The devil is in 

the book, we think, for we cannot get it out 

of our heads: it has possessed us; we have 
tasted of the witches’ broth—a soup which, 
however delicious to swallow, has this effect 

—all that we see and hear is of it and through 

it. We see visions—shapes such as haunted 

the dying moments of old Barcape, angels, 
and all black—we behold the spirits from 
the vasty deep, who refused to come at Glen- 
dower’s bidding—we have had a glimpse of 
the foul fiend who bit poor Edgar’s back— 
we have eaten at an enchanted table, and tip- 
pled unblessed drink with demons of earth, 
and air, and sea: the maritime fiends had an 
indifferent savour—we have walked upon 

Change with Major Weir’s magic staff’ in 

our hand, and the funds sunk till they per- 

plexed monarchs—we “ sett, and reeled, and 
crossed, and cleekit,” on Magus Moor and 

Criffel-Fell, with “the meikle deil and a’ his 

witches,” who danced jig and reel in the 

empty pockets of Burns;—we rode on a 

broomstick of the Witch of Endor’s from 

Jericho toLincoln, and made the Lawn-sleeves 

tremble for their pluralities; and, finally, 

we have kept watch by the sinner’s side who 
had a skeleton for an attendant, with a scep- 
tical physician who trembled if he did not 
believe. When we get rid of these graver 
and darker companions, we find friends even 
in the elves, and fairies, and witches: some 
of the latter appear not in the likeness of 
withered virgins, rigwoodie-beldames,—but 
come pleasantly in, ripe, rosy, and bewitch- 
ing, like her of the cutty sark, and “ cast the 
glamour o’er us,” or throw their spells on 
field and flood, and lo! bonnie boats sink 
at sea; and matrons lament on shore, that 
their fairest daughters have run off to Gretna 

Green, and their cows, that gave eighteen 

Scotch pints of milk, are grown, in one hour, 

as dry as a witch’s pike-staff. 

Of the great flood of superstition which 
covered the earth, Sir Walter marked the 
flow and noted the decrease: the land is 
now nearly dry, and he has stepped forth to 
describe the ravages it has wrought, and the 
terrors it caused in man and beast. ‘This 
is a pleasing task, and one for which he is 
best fitted of all the sons of literature. His 





works, early as well as late, abound with 
knowledge of a wild and superstitious na- 
ture : Queen Mab has been. with him in his 
cradle; and his great precursor, Michael 
Scott, has shown him more than the glimpse 
of a hand and the waving of a gown among 
the Eildon Hills. He knows all the aspects 
which superstitious belief has assumed; he 
has amassed a stock of legendary lore, such 
as poet never before collected ; he knows the 
shape of the slipper which became a coach 
or a pleasure-boat at the will of the pos- 
sessor—of what wood the sympathetic peg 
was, with which a certain witch in Gal- 
loway drained the cows dry for fifty miles 
around—of the ingredients which mingle in 
the draught that turns hatred into love, he 
has the receipt; he can repeat the words 
spoken by the witches of Scotland ere they 
mount at Hallow-eve on ragworts ; and has 
now, or had lately, a bottle of imprisoned 
wind, sold by one of the hags of Lapland to 
a discreet skipper of the sea. of Solway, of 
which Meston, the Jacobite poet, has sung— 

The Lapland witches who can muster 

All sorts of winds which blow or bluster, 

And then expose the same for sale, 

As we do bottled beer or ale ; 

Which, when uncorked, as sailors tell us, 

Will puff and blow like a smith’s bellows. 

To trace the impressions which supersti- 
tious fears and beliefs have made on history, 
jurisprudence, poetry, language, manners, 
and customs; to exhibit the fears of the 
brave, the credulity of the wise, and the terrors 
of the ignorant; and give us a sketch of 
what our pastoral districts think on the sub- 
ject of superhuman visitations, charms, spells, 
corpse-lights, elf-candles, water-spunkies, ill 
een, and all the manifold miseries which af- 
flicted our ancestors, has been the wish of 
the author; and well and graphically has he 
done his task. 

He treats first of spectral illusions, and 
secks to account for them philosophically, as 
learned and ingenious men have done before. 
The vulgar went a readier way to work— 
they believed those visitations to be real. 
Many considered revelations made at the 
dead of night by some shape half seen, half 
hid; or even dreams, which pointed out a 
safer course to that which the sleeper was 
in life steering, to be the work of spirits ; 
in short, they treated with great respect 
the doctrine of angels good and evil. It 
is the fashion of the present age to doubt 
everything, and believe nothing. That Sir 
Walter Scott is one of this latter generation, 
we have not the means of knowing ; but cer- 
tainly his mode of discussing this subject will 
carry alarm into the bosom of many a worthy 
family. Spectral illusion !—there is no il- 
lusion in it. ‘There are, indeed, false spec- 
tres, as there were false enchantments in the 
days of Pharaoh; but then these are created 
to frighten fools, asa will-o’-th’-wisp was made 











to mislead drunken rustics. The spirit which 
stood before Brutus was no spectre of sticks 
and straw like the Hamlet’s ghost of a stroll- 
ing company of actors; nor was that dread 
figure which arose at the spells of her of 
Endor, and confronted Saul the king, a shape 
made out of empty air. No,no—they were 
of the other world, and came here to do their 
errands upon the sons of men; and they did 
them and departed. Because we meet no 
apparitions at Temple Bar—see no ghosts on 
’Change—and, inasmuch as neither goblin 
nor wraith are clapped on the shoulder and 
bid move on by the police at the mirk hour 
of the night, men assume that no such things 
exist. Why, what would a spirit of good or 
evil do here? “ Good angels,” said a preacher 
lately in our hearing, “ have given us up, 
and evil ones are sure of us.” We say again, 
what would they do here? No! a spirit, 
whether of evil or good, is a poetic being in 
all its tastes: it loves to stray, like the su- 
perior fiend of Burns, in lonely and deserted 
places—to haunt ruined castles gray—and 
to walk in the cooling dews by the side of 
some mighty river. When it appears to 
man, it comes not to him “ in populous 
city pent,” with his wine and his boon 
companions; but it finds him when it can 
alarm him fairly—when it can make each 
particular hair to stand on end, and so to 
work it goes with all its terrors on. Spirits 
have more discretion than to come to be 
questioned and dissected by philosophers and 
materialists : when these persons have made 
up their minds about the human soul, let 
them then proceed with the spirits. For in- 
stance, any one can see with half an eye that 
the hag of the following passage, from this 
new book of Magic, was a deadly hoax prac- 
tised upon the patient by some relative who 
was wearying for the reading of the will. 
Apoplexy, Dr. Gregory! No, no! you knew 
what it was; you had talked with the heir; 
and by the ministration of this accursed old 
crone— 
The lad for twa gude gimmer pets 
Was laird himsel’. 

“ A patient of Dr. Gregory, a person, it is un- 
derstood, of some rank, having requested the 
Doctor’s advice, made the following extraordi- 
nary statement of his complaint. ‘1 am in the 
habit,’ he said, ‘ of dining at tive, and exactly as 
the hour of six arrives, I am subjected to the 
following painful visitation. The door of the 
room, even when I have been weak enough to 
bolt it, which I have sometimes done, flies wide 
open; an old hag, like one of those who haunted 
the heath of Forres, enters with a frowning and 
incensed countenance, comes straight up to me 
with every demonstration of spite and indignation 
which could characterize her who haunted the 
merchant Abudah, in the oriental tale; she 
rushes upon me; says something, but so hastily, 
that I cannot discover the purport, and then 
strikes me a severe blow with her staff. I fall 
from my chair in a swoon, which is of longer or 
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shorter endurance. To the recurrence of this 
apparition I am daily subjected. And such is my 
new and singular complaint.’ The Doctor im- 
mediately asked, whether his patient had invited 
any one to sit with him when he expected such 
a visitation? He was answered in the negative. 
The nature of the complaint, he said, was so sin- 
gular, it was so likely to be imputed to fancy, or 
even to mental derangement, that he had shrunk 
from communicating the circumstance to any 
one. ‘Then,’ said the Doctor, ‘ with your per- 
mission, I will dine with you to-day, téte-a-téte, 
and we will see if your malignant old woman 
will venture to join our company.’ The patient 
accepted the proposal with hope and gratitude, 
for he had expected ridicule rather than sym- 
pathy. They met at dinner, and Doctor Gre- 
gory, who suspected some nervous disorder, 
exerted his powers of conversation, well known 
to be of the most varied and brilliant character, 
to keep the attention of his host engaged, and 
prevent him from thinking on the approach of 
the fated hour, to which he was accustomed to 
look forward with so much terror. He succeeded 
in his purpose better than he had hoped. The 
hour of six came almost unnoticed, and it was 
hoped, might pass away without any evil conse- 
quence ; but it was scarce a moment struck when 
the owner of the house exclaimed, in an alarmed 
voice—‘ The hag comes again!’ and dropped 
back in his chair in a swoon, in the way he had 
himself described. The physician caused him 
to be let blood, and satisfied himself that the 
periodical shocks of which his patient com- 
plained, arose from a tendency to apoplexy.” 


What a sly and unsonsie beldame the 
lady with the crutch was! The following is 
of a mixed nature, part imaginary and part 
real: the Cat was a grimalkin of the mind— 
the Gentleman-usher something of the same 
sort; but in the third, a child may recognize 
the presence of Old Small Back himself: he 
pushed shadowy horrors aside, and took his 
place and grinned over his victim, evidently 
to the discomposure of the physician, who 
could not be unconscious that all his cooling 
draughts and medicine of the body and the 
rt were thrown away when this dark as- 
sistant appeared. Read the first part, and 
smile—read the latter end, and tremble :— 

««« My visions,’ he said, ‘commenced two or 
three years since, when I found myself from 
time to time embarrassed by the presence of a 
large cat, which came and disappeared I could 
not exactly tell how, till the truth was finally 
forced upon me, and I was compelled to regard 
it as no domestic household cat, but as a bubble 
of the elements, which had no existence, save 
in my deranged visual organs, or depraved ima- 
gination. Still I had not that positive objection 
to the animal entertained by a late gallant High- 
land Chieftain, who has been seen to change to 
all the colours of his own plaid, if a cat by ac- 
cident happened to be in the room with him, 
even though he did not see it. On the contrary, 
I am rather a friend to cats, and endured with 
so much equanimity the presence of my imaginary 
attendant, that it had become almost indifferent 
to me ; when within the course of a few months 
it gave place to, or was succeeded by, a spectre 
of a more important sort, or which at least had a 
more imposing appearance. This was no other 
than the apparition of agentleman-usher, dressed 
as if to wait upon a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
a Lord High Commissioner of the Kirk, or any 
other who bears on his brow the rank and stamp 
of delegated sovereignty. 

“¢ This personage, arrayed in a court dress, 
with bag and sword, tamboured waistcoat, and 
chapeau-bras, glided beside me like the ghost of 

Beau Nash; and whether in my own house or 
in another, ascended the stairs before me, as if 





to announce me in the drawing-room; and atsome 
times appeared to mingle with the company, 
though it was sufficiently evident that they were 
aot aware of his presence, and that I alone was 
sensible of the visionary honours which this ima- 
ginary being seemed desirous to render me. 
This freak of the fancy did not produce much 
impression upon me, though it led me to enter- 
tain doubts on the nature of my disorder, and 
alarm for the effect it might produce upon my 
intellects. But that modification of my disease 
also had its appointed duration. After a few 
months, the phantom of the gentleman-usher 
was seen no more, but was succeeded by one 
horrible to the sight, and distressing to the ima- 
gination, being no other than the image of death 
itself—the apparition of a skeleton. Alone or 
in company,’ said the unfortunate invalid, ‘ the 

resence of this last phantom never quits me. I 
in vain tell myself a hundred times over that it 
is no reality, but merely an image summoned 
up by the morbid acuteness of my own excited 
imagination, and deranged organs of sight. 
But whatavail such reflections, while the emblem 
at once and presage of mortality is before my 
eyes, and while I feel myself, though in fancy 
only, the companion of a phantom representing 
a ghastly inhabitant of the grave, even while I 
yet breathe on the earth? Science, philosophy, 
even religion, has no cure for such a disorder ; 
and I feel too surely that I shall die the victim 
to so melancholy a disease, although I have no 
belief whatever in the reality of the phantom 
which it places before me.’ 

“The physician was distressed to perceive, 
from these details, how strongly this visionary 
apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 
patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, 
who was then in bed, with questions concerning 
the circumstances of the phantom’s appearance, 
trusting he might lead him, as a sensible man, 
into such contradictions and inconsistencies as 
might bring his common sense, which seemed 
to be unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as 
might combat successfully the fantastic disorder 
which produced such fatal effects. ‘This skele- 
ton, then,’ said the Doctor, ‘ seems to you to be 
always present to your eyes ?’—‘ It is my fate, 
unhappily,’ answered the invalid, ‘ always to see 
it.’—‘ Then I understand,’ continued the phy- 
sician, ‘it is now present to your imagination ?’ 
—‘ To my imagination it certainly is so,’ replied 
the sick man.—‘ And in what part of the cham- 
ber do you now conceive the apparition to ap- 
pear?’ the physician inquired. ‘ Immediately 
at the foot of my bed; when the curtains are left 
a little open,’ answered the invalid, ‘the skele- 
ton, to my thinking, is placed between them, 
and fills the vacant space.’—‘ You say you are 
sensible of the delusion,’ said his friend ; ‘ have 
you firmness to convince yourself of the truth 
of this? Can you take courage enough to rise 
and place yourself in the spot so seeming to be 
occupied, and convince yourself of the illusion?’ 
The poor man sighed, and shook his head nega- 
tively. ‘Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘we will try 
the experiment otherwise.’ Accordingly, he 
rose from his chair by the bedside, and placing 
himself between the two half-drawn curtains at 
the foot of the bed, indicated as the place occu- 
pied by the apparition, asked if the spectre was 
still visible? ‘Not entirely so,’ replied the 
patient, ‘ because your person is betwixt him and 
me ; but I observe his skull peering above your 
shoulder.’ 

“Tt is alleged the man of science started on 
the instant, despite philosophy, on receiving an 
answer ascertaining, with such minuteness, that 
the ideal spectre was close to his own person. 
He resorted to other means of investigation and 
cure, but with equally indifferent success. The 
patient sunk into deeper and deeper dejection, 
and died in the same distress of mind in which 
he had spent the latter months of his life; and 








his case remains a melancholy instance of the 
power of imagination to kill the body, even when 
its fantastic terrors cannot overcome the intel- 
lect, of the unfortunate persons who suffer under 
them. The patient, in the present case, sunk 
under his malady; and the circumstances of 
his singular disorder remaining concealed, he 
did not, by his death and last illness, lose any 
of the well-merited reputation for prudence and 
sagacity which had attended him during the 
whole course of his life.” p. 30—33. 


“There can,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ be 
little doubt of the proposition, that the exter- 
nal organs may, from various causes become 
so much deranged as to make false repre- 
sentations to the mind; and that in such 
cases men, in the literal sense, really see the 
empty and false forms, and hear the ideal 
sounds, which, in a more primitive state of 
society, are naturally enough referred to the 
actions of demons or disembodied spirits.” 
We are not to be cajoled out of our beliefs 
by a few well-chosen words; we could write 
a volume of well-attested stories of spirits 
who appeared to grave ministers of the 
Gospel, elders of the church, men who 
feared God and eschewed evil ; nay, we once 
saw a sight ourselves such as would crush all 
unbelief were we to rehearse it; for it ap- 
peared unto us and to a friend together ; and 
it came,'too, for a wise purpose—we amended 
our follies and believed in good spirits. 


Pass we our own tale, though unbelievers 
would find it a poser—we have a settler in 
store for all doubters—one found in the pages 
of Sir Walter Scott, an Abbotsford vision. 
The spirit of Lord Byron appeared to the 
ne of Waverley—these are the recording 
words, ’ 


“ Another illusion of the same nature we have 
the best reason for vouching as a fact, though, 
for certain reasons, we do not give the names of 
the parties. Not long after the death of a late 
illustrious poet, who had filled, while living, a 
great station in the eye of the public, a literary 
friend, to whom the deceased had been well 
known, was engaged, during the darkening twi- 
light of an autumn evening, in perusing one of 
the publications which professed to detail the 
habits and opinions of the distinguished indivi- 
dual who was now no more. As the reader had 
enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased to a con- 
siderable degree, he was deeply interested in the 
publication, which contained some particulars 
relating to himself and other friends. A visitor 
was sitting in the apartment, who was also en- 
gaged in reading. Their sitting-room opened 
into an entrance-hall, rather fantastically fitted 
up with articles of armour, skins of wild ani- 
mals, and the like. It was when Jaying down 
his book, and passing into this hall, through 
which the moon was beginning to shine, that the 
individual of whom I speak saw, right before 
him, and in a standing posture, the exact repre- 
sentation of his departed friend, whose recollec- 
tion had been so strongly brought to his imagi- 
nation. He stopped for a single moment, so as 
to notice the wonderful accuracy with which 
fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye the 
peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious 
poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt 
no sentiment save that of wonder at the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onwards towards the figure, which resolved it- 
self, as he approached, into the various materials 
of which it was composed. These were merely 
a screen, occupied by great-coats, shawls, plaids, 
and such other articles as usually are found ina 
country entrance-hall. The spectator returned 
to the spot from which he had seen the illusion, 
and endeavoured, with all his power, to recall 
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the image which had been so singularly vivid. | 
But this was beyond his capacity; and the per- 
son who had witnessed the apparition, or, more 
properly, whose excited state had been the means 
of raising it, had only to return into the apart- 
ment, and tell his young friend under what a 
striking hallucination he had for a moment 
laboured.” p. 38-9. 

Who fails to perceive in this description 
the real presence of the illustrious poet's 
spirit?—“ not sensitive and surly,” as when 
he smote “small Jeffrey” under the fifth 
rib for crawling like a snail, and leaving his 
slime on the brightness of his youthful pro- 
spects; nor proud, rapt and sarcastic as 
when he swept past him of the woolsack, 
took the oaths, and turned Whig,—but lofty 
of port and clothed in sadness, such as he 
looked when conceiving Childe Harold or 
Manfred. ‘The cause of his coming needs 
no divination : it was to call on an illustrious 
brother to defend his body,—then cold and 
unregarded on the shores of Greece,—from 
ravening birds of prey—from the attacks of 
the venomous and the vile, and the canker 
tooth of detraction and envy. He came to 
call on him, the dauntless and the merciful, to 
maintain his character as a man and a genius 
against all comers: he was not spoken to, 
and the proud sad spirit departed for a time. 
Why did the great living not open his lips to 
the great dead—there would have been that 
domestic tale unfolded, hitherto left untold. 
But the spirit of Byron will not be appeased 
till Sir Walter Scott writes his life: let him 
think of this, and dip his pen in biographical 
ink. 

But of all spirits, real or imaginary, we 
pray to be pe same from those of Scan- 


dinavia: they are a captious and merciless | 


race, dealing about acts of kindness and 
mischief by no rule that we can perceive— 
each doing as his own devil bids him. It was 
among those colossal miscreants that Fuseli 
delighted to revel: they are a contemptible 
pack, too, when pushed hard by some iron- 
souled, steel-fisted fellow: we all know how 
the spirit of Lodi shrunk yelling into his own 
grey mist when Fingal passed his blade 
through him ;—yet into those same Scandi- 
navian legends poesie has poured her own 
fiery soul—they are steeped over head and 
ears in superstition, and weighed down with 
the extreme wildness of their fictions: as a 
specimen, take the following—the scene is 
grand and Gothic :— 

“ SaxoGrammaticus tells us of the fame of two 
Norse princes or chiefs, who had formed what was 
called a brotherhood in arms, iinplying not only 
the firmest friendship and constant support 
during all the adventures which they should un- 
dertake in life, but binding them by a solemn 
compact, that after the death of either, the sur- 
vivor should descend alive into the sepulchre of 
his brother-in-arms, and consent to be buried 
along with him. ‘The task of fulfilling this 
dreadful compact fell upon Asmund, his compa- 
nion, Assueit, having been slain in battle. The 
tomb was formed after the ancient northern cus- 
tom in what was called the age of hills,—that 
is, when it was usual to bury persons of distin- 
guished merit or rank on some conspicuous spot, 
which was crowned with a mound. With this 
purpose a deep narrow vault was constructed, to 
be the apartment of the future tomb over which 
the sepulchral heap was to be piled. Here they 
deposited arms, trophies, poured forth, perhaps, 
the blood of victims, intraduced into the tomb 
the war-horses of the champions, and when these 
rites had been duly paid, the body of Assueit was 





placed in the dark and narrow house, while his 
faithful brother-in-arms entered and sat down 
by the corpse, without a word or look which tes- 
tified regret or unwillingness to fulfil his fearful 
engagement. The soldiers who had witnessed 
this singular interment of the dead and living, 
rolled a huge stone to the mouth of the tomb, 
and piled so much earth and stones above the 
spot as made a mound visible from a great dis- 
tance, and then, with loud lamentation for the 
loss of such undaunted leaders, they dispersed 
themselves like a flock which has lost its shep- 
herd. 


“ Years passed away after years, and a century 
had elapsed, ere a noble Swedish rover, bound 
upon some high adventure, and supported by a 
gallant band of followers, arrived in the valley 
which took its name from the tomb of the brethren- 
in-arms. The story was told to the strangers, 
whose leader determined on opening the sepul- 
chre, partly because, as already hinted, it was 
reckoned a heroic action to brave the anger of 
departed heroes by violating their tombs ;_ partly 
to attain the arms and swords of proof with 
which the deceased had done their great actions. 
He set his soldiers to work, and soon removed 
the earth and stones from one side of the mound, 
and laid bare the entrance. But the stoutest of 


the rovers started back when, instead of the | 


silence of a tomb, they heard within horrid cries, 
the clash of swords, the clang of armour, and all 
the noise of a mortal combat between two furious 
champions. A young warrior was let down into 
the profound tomb by a cord, which was drawn 
up shortly after, in hopes of news from beneath. 
But when the adventurer descended, some one 
threw him from the cord, and took his place in 
the noose. When the rope was pulled up, the 
soldiers, instead of their companion, beheld As- 
mund, the survivor of the brethren-in-arms. 
He rushed into the open air, his sword drawn 
in his hand, his armour half torn from his body, 
the left side of his face almost scratched off, as 
by the talons of some wild beast. He had no 
sooner appeared in the light of day, than, with 
the improvisatory poetic talent which these 
champions often united with heroic strength 
and bravery, he poured forth a string of verses 
containing the history of his hundred years’ con- 
flict within the tomb. It seems that no sooner 
was the sepulchre closed than the corpse of the 
slain Assueit arose from the ground, inspired by 
some ravenous goule, and having first torn to 
pieces and devoured the horses which had been 
entombed with them, threw himself upon the 
companion who had just given him such a sign 
of devoted friendship, in order to treat him in 
the same manner. The hero, no way discoun- 
tenanced by the horrors of his situation, took to 
his arms, and defended himself mantully against 
Assueit, or rather against the evil demon who 
tenanted that champion’s body. In this manner 
the living brother waged a preternatural com- 
bat, which had endured during a whole century, 
when Asmund, at last obtaining the victory, 
prostrated his enemy, and by driving, as he 
boasted, a stake through his body, had finally 
reduced him to the state of quiet becoming a 
tenant of the tomb. Having chanted the tri- 
umphant account of his contest and victory, this 
mangled conqueror fell dead before them. The 
body of Assueit was taken out of the tomb, 
burnt, and the ashes dispersed to heaven ; whilst 
that of the victor, now lifeless, and without a 
companion, was deposited there, so that it was 


| hoped his slumbers might remain undisturbed. 


The precautions taken against Assueit’s re- 
viving a second time, remind us of those adopted 
in the Greek islands, and in the Turkish pro- 
vinces, against the Vampire. It affords also a 
derivation of the ancient English law in case of 
suicide, when a stake was driven through the 
body, originally to keep it secure in the tomb.” 
104—7 


Pp : 


Those who desire to know how the gods 
of the land fared when they presumed to in- 
terpose in the pleasures of mortals, may find 
itin the legend of the Goddess Freya :— 

“It was not only with the spirits of the dead 
that the warlike people of the North made war 
without timidity, and successfully entered into 
suits of ejectment: these daring champions 
often braved the indignation even of the superior 
deities of their mythology, rather than allow 
that there existed any being befure whom their 
boldness could quail. Such is the singular story, 
how a young man of high courage, in crossing 
a desolate ridge of mountains, met with a huge 
waggon, in which the goddess Freya, (i. e, a gi- 
gantic idol formed to represent her,) together 
with hershrine, and the wealthy offerings attached 
to it, was travelling from one district of the 
country to another. The shrine, or sanctuary 
of the idol, was like a modern caravan travelling 
with a show, screened by boards and curtains 
from the public gaze, and the equipage was under 
the immediate guidance of the priestess of 
Freya, a young, good-looking, and attractive 
woman. The traveller naturally associated him- 
self with the priestess, who, as she walked on 
| foot, apparently was in no degree displeased 
| with the company of a powerful and handsome 
young man, as a guide and companion on the 
| journey. Itchanced, however, that the presence 
of the champion, and his discourse with the 
priestess, was less satisfactory to the goddess 
than to the parties principally concerned. By 
a certain signal the divinity summoned the 
priestess to the sanctuary, who presently’ re- 
turned with tears in her eyes, and terror in her 
countenance, to inform her companion that it 
was the will of Freya that he should depart, and 
no longer travel in their company. ‘You must 
have mistaken the meaning of the goddess.’ 
said the champion ; ‘ Freya cannot have formed 
a wish so unreasonable, as to desire I should 
abandon the straight and good road, which leads 
me directly on my journey, to choose precipitous 
paths and byroads, where I may break my neck.’ 
—‘ Nevertheless,’ said the priestess, ‘the god- 
dess will be highly offended if you disobey her 
commands, nor can I conceal from you that she 
may personally assault you.’—* It will be at her 
own peril if she should be so audacious,’ said 
the champion, ‘for I will try the power of this 
| axe against the strength of beams and boards.’ 
The priestess chid him for his impiety ; but be- 
ing unable to compel him to obey the goddess’s 
mandate, they again relapsed into familiarity, 
which advanced to such a point, that a clatter- 
ing noise within the tabernacle, as of machinery 

ut in motion, intimated to the travellers that 

reya, who perhaps had some qualities in com- 
mon with the classical Vesta, thought a perso- 
nal interruption of this téte-d-téte ought to be 
deferred no longer. The curtain flew open, and 
the massive and awkward, idol, who, we may 
suppose, resembled in form the giant created 
by Frankenstein, leapt lumbering from the car- 
riage, and rushing on the intrusive traveller, 
dealt him, with its wooden hands and arms, such 
tremendous blows, as were equally difficult to 
parry or to endure, But the champion was 
armed with a double-edged Danish axe, with 
which he bestirred himself with so much strength 
and activity, that at length he split the head of 
the image, and with a severe blow hewed off its 
left leg. The image of Freya then fell motion- 
less to the ground, and the demon which had 
animated it, fled yelling from the battered tene- 
ment. The champion was now victor; and, 
according to the law of arms, took possession of 
the female and the baggage. ‘The priestess, the 
divinity of whose patroness had been, by the 
event of the combat, sorely lessened in her eyes, 
was now easily induced to become the associate 
and concubine of the conqueror. She accompa~ 








nied him to the district whither he was travelling, 
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and there displayed the shrine of Freya, taking 
care to hide the injuries which the goddess had 
received in the brawl. The champion came in 
for a share of a gainful trade driven by the 
priestess, besides appropriating to himself most 
of the treasures which the sanctuary had for- 
merly contained. Neither does it appear that 
Freya, having, perhaps, a sensible recollection 
of the power of the axe, ever again ventured to 
appear in person for the purpose of calling her 
false stewards to account.” p. 109—111. 


From those miscreated demons of foreign 
mythology let us turn our steps to our own 
land, walk down the vista of native supersti- 
tion, and converse with the fairies and elves 
of our isle. Our chief magician has, it is 
true, conjured up to our sight fairies and elves 
of all nations, kindreds, and tongues; but we 
love our own devils the best, and of these 
commend us to the brood of old Scotland. 
The fairies of the southern part of the isle 
are a dull pock-pudding race, drugged with 
heavy-wet,—who haunt the vicinity of tip- 
pling houses to hear the pewter clink, and 
grumble in spite of all the manifold mercies 
of their delightful land. The fairies of Ire- 
land are peep-of-day boys, who keep illicit 
stills among the mountains, wander about 
tipsy, damaging the potato crops, and burn a 
house now and then, containing some dozens 
of squalling children and captious mothers, 
who “ deal in discontent and curses.” But 
your fairy of Scotland is a lovely thing— 
beautiful exceedingly; who lives like a bird 
of Paradise in delicious spots among the 
mountains which the ploughshare has never 
touched—plays on a magic pipe—sings such 
songs as silence with their melody all the 
ee anton the gorline from the gled—(let 
our readers learn Greek if they desire to un- 
derstand us when we write on mysterious 
things)—who nourish the flowers which feed 
the bees—run wild on the sunny knoll sides 
with twin lambs in the spring, when there 
are some dozen of daisies to the statute acre 
—and give drink from a celestial quaigh 
to some handsome ploughman, who can 
turn a furrow like a Manchester riband, 
and sing songs of his own composing to the 
music of the groves, Can your southron or 
your Hibernian fairy seem in action so like 
a god? And then for their persons—why 
Eve, on her first moment of creation, when 
she went blushing away from the hands of 
her Maker, might stand the comparison, but 
none of all her daughters. In innumerable 
legends and songs old Caledonia has cele- 
brated this beautiful race. Hogg has sung 
of the fair Kilmany, who paid them a visit, 
and came back with an increase of lustre; 
and Professor Wilson has promised us Lays 
of Fairy-land, and only written one, but of 
surpassing beauty. 

All lovers of northern verse know of 
Thomas of Erceldoune’s flirtation with the 
Queen of Fairy-land—of his joys among the 
bowers which encompass her palace in the 
centre of the earth; and that, on his return 
to upper air, he followed a hart and a hind 
into a forest on the Border, and was seen no 


more. Few, however, have heard the con- 
clusion of his story. Listen to Sir Walter 
Scott : 


“Thomas of Erceldoune, during his retire- 
ment, has been supposed from time to time, to 
be levying forces to take the field in some crisis 
of his country’s fate. The story has often been 
told of a daring horse-jockey having sold a 





black horse to a man of venerable and antique 
appearance, who appointed the remarkable hil- 
lock upon Eildon hills, called the Lucken-hare, 
as the place where, at twelve o’clock at night, 
he should receive the price. He came, his 
money was paid in ancient coin, and he was 
invited by his customer to view his residence. 
The trader in horses followed his guide in the 
deepest astonishment through several long 
ranges of stalls, in each of which a horse stood 
motionless, while an armed warrior lay equally 
still at the charger’s feet. ‘ All these men,’ said 
the wizard in a whisper, ‘will awaken at the 
battle of Sherifimoor.’ At the extremity of this 
extraordinary depot hung a sword and a horn, 
which the prophet pointed out to the horse- 
dealer as containing the means of dissolving the 
spell. The man in confusion took the horn, and 
attempted to wind it. The horses instantly 
started in their stalls, stamped, and shook their 
bridles, the men arose and clashed their armour, 
and the mortal, terrified at the tumult he had 
excited, dropped the horn from his hand. A 
voice like that of a giant, louder even than the 
tumult around, pronounced these words :— 

€ Woe to the coward that ever he was born, 

That did not draw the sword before he blew the horn !’ 
A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the 
cavern, the entrance to which he could never 
again find.” p. 136-7. 


How the intercourse between Fairy-land 
and Scotland was maintained, take the fol- 
lowing testimony—not poetical, alas! but 
delivered in confession, and on oath before 
the judges of the land: 

“On the 8th November, 1576, Elizabeth or 
Bessie Dunlop, spouse to Andro Jak, in Lyne, 
in the Barony of Dalry, Ayrshire, was accused 
of sorcery and witchcraft, and abuse of the 
people. Her answers to the interrogatories of 
the judges or prosecutors ran thus. It being 
required of her, by what art she could tell of lost 
goods, or prophesy the event of illness? she 
replied, that of herself she had no knowledge or 
science of such matters, but that when questions 
were asked at her concerning such matters, she 
was in the habit of applying to one ‘Thome 
Reid, who died at the battle of Pinkie (10th 
September, 1547) as he himself affirmed, and 
who resolved her any questions which she asked 
at him. This person she described as a re- 
spectable elderly-looking man, grey-bearded, and 
wearing a grey coat, with Lombard sleeves, of 
the auld fashion. A pair of grey breeches, and 
white stockings gartered above the knee, a black 
bonnet on his head, close behind and plain 
before, with silken laces drawn through the lips 
thereof, and a white wand in his hand, com- 
pleted the description of what we may suppose 
a respectable-looking man of the province and 
period. Being demanded concerning her first 
interview with this mysterious Thome Reid, 
she gave rather an affecting account of the dis- 
asters with which she was then afilicted, and a 
sense of which perhaps aided to conjure up the 
imaginary counsellor. She was walking between 
her own house and the yard of Monkcastle, 
driving her cows to the common pasture, and 
making heavy moan with herself, weeping bit- 
terly for her cow that was dead, her husband and 
child that were sick of the land-ill, (some con- 
tagious sickness of the time,) while she herself 
was in a very infirm state, having lately borne 
a child. On this occasion, she met Thome Reid 
for the first time, who saluted her courteously, 
which she returned. ‘Sancta Maria, Bessie!’ 
said the apparition; ‘ why must thou make such 
dole and weeping forany earthly thing?’—‘ Have 
I not reason for great sorrow,’ said she, ‘since 
our property is going to destruction, my hus- 
band is on the point of death, my baby will not 
live, and I am myself at a weak point? Have I 
not cause to have a sore heart ?’—‘ Bessie,’ 





answered the spirit, ‘thou hast displeased God 
in asking something that thou should not, and 
I counsel you to amend your fault. I tell thee 
thy child shall die ere thou get home ; thy two 
sheep shall also die, but thy husband shall re- 
cover, and be as well and feir as ever he was.’ 
The good woman was something comforted to 
hear that her husband was to be spared in such 
her general calamity, but was rather alarmed to 
see her ghostly counsellor pass from her, and 
disappear through a hole in the garden-wall, 
seemingly too narrow to admit of any living 
person passing through it. Another time he 
met her at the Thorn of Dawmstarnik, and 
showed his ultimate purpose, by offering her 
plenty of everything if she would byt deny 
Christendom, and the faith she took at the font- 
stone. She answered, that rather than do that 
she would be torn at horses’ heels, but that she 
would be conformable to his advice in less 
matters. He parted with her in some displea- 
sure. Shortly afterwards he appeared in her 
own house, about noon, which was at the time 
occupied by her husband and three tailors. But 
neither Andrew Jak nor the three tailors were 
sensible of the presence of the phantom warrior 
who was slain at Pinkie; so that, without at- 
tracting their observation, he led out the good 
wife to the end of the house near the kiln. Here 
he showed her a company of eight women and 
four men. The women were busked in their 
plaids, and very seemly. The strangers saluted 
her, and said, ‘Welcome, Bessie; wilt thou go 
with us ?’ But Bessie was silent, as Thome Reid 
had previously recommended. After this she 
saw their lips move, but did not understand 
what they said; and in a short time they re- 
moved from thence with a hideous ugly howling 
sound, like that of a hurricane. Thome Reid 
then acquainted her that these were the good 
wights (fairies) dwelling in the court of Elfland, 
who came to invite her to go thither with them. 
Bessie answered, that before she went that road, 
it would require some consideration. Thome 
answered, ‘Seest thou not me both meat-worth, 
clothes-worth, and well enough in person?’ and 
engaged she should be easier than ever she 
was. But she replied, she dwelt with her hus- 
band and children and would not leave them; 
to which Thome Reid replied, in very ill-hu- 
mour, that if such were her sentiments, she 
would get little good of him. 

“ Although they thus disagreed on the prin- 
cipal object of Thome Reid’s visits, Bessie Dun- 
lop affirmed he continued to come to her 
frequently, and assist her with his counsel; 
and that if any one consulted her about the 
ailments of human beings or of cattle, or the 
recovery of things lost and stolen, she was, by the 
advice of Thome Reid, always able to answer 
the querists. She was also taught by her (lite- 
rally ghostly) adviser, how to watch the opera- 
tion of the ointments he gave her, and to pre- 
sage from them the recovery or death of the 
patient. She said Thome gave her herbs with 
his own hand, with which she cured John Jack’s 
bairn and Wilson’s of the Townhead. She also 
was helpful to a waiting-woman of the young 
Lady Stanlie, daughter of the Lady Johnstone, 
whose disease, according to the opinion of the 
infallible Thome Reid, was ‘a cauld blood that 
came about her heart,’ and frequently caused 
her to swoon away. For this Thome mixed a 
remedy as generous as the Balm of Gilead 
itself. It was composed of the most potent ale, 
concocted with spices and a little white sugar, 
to be drunk every morning before taking food. 
For these prescriptions Bessie Dunlop’s fee was 
a peck of meal and some cheese. The young 
woman recovered. But the poor old Lady 


Kilbowie could get no help for her leg, which ° 


had been crooked for years ; for Thome Reid said 
the marrow of the limb was perished and the 
blood benumbed, so that she would never re- 
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cover, and if she sought farther assistance, it 
would be the worse for her. These opinions 
indicate common sense and prudence at least, 
whether we consider them as originating with the 
umquhile Thome Reid, or with the culprit whom 
he patronized. ‘The judgments given in the 
case of stolen goods were also well chosen ; for 
though they seldom led to recovering the pro- 
perty, they generally alleged such satisfactory 
reasons for its not being found, as effectually to 
cover the credit of the prophetess. Thus Hugh 
Scott’s cloak could not be returned, because the 
thieves had gained time to make it into a kirtle. 
James Jamieson and James Baird would, by her 
advice, have recovered their plough-irons which 
had been stolen, had it not been the will of fate 
that William Dougal, sherifl’s officer, one of the 
parties searching for them, should accept a 
bribe of three pounds not to find them. In 
short, although she lost a lace which Thome 
Reid gave her out of his own hand, which, tied 
round women in childbirth, had the power of 
helping their delivery, Bessy Dunlop's profes- 
sion of a wise woman seems to have flourished 
indifferently well till it drew the evil eye of the 
law upon her. 

“More minutely pressed upon the subject of 
her familiar, she said she had never known him 
while among the living, but was aware that the 
person so calling himself was one who had, in 
his lifetime, actually been known in middle 
earth as Thome Reid, officer to the Laird of 
Blair, and who died at Pinkie. Of this she was 
made certain, because he sent her on errands 
to his son, who had succeeded in his otlice, and 
to others his relatives, whom he named, and 
commanded them to amend certain trespasses 
which he had done while alive, furnishing her 
with sure tokens by which they should know 
that it was he whohad sent her. One of these 
errands was somewhat remarkable. She wasto 
remind a neighbour of some particular which 
she was to recall to his memory by the token, 
that Thome Reid and he had set out together 
to go to the battle which took place on the 
Black Saturday; that the person to whom the 
message was sent, was inclined rather to move 
in a different direction, but that Thome Reid 
heartened him to pursue hisjourney, and brought 
him to the Kirk of Dalry, where he bought a 
parcel of figs, and made a present of them to 
his companion, tying them in his handkerchief; 
after which they kept company till they came 
to the field upon the fatal Black Saturday, as 
the battle of Pinkie was long called. 

“ Of Thome’s other habits, she said that he 
always behaved with the strictest propriety, 
only that he pressed her to go to Eliland with 
him, and took hold of her apron as if to pull 
her along. Again, she said she had seen him 
in public places, both in the churchyard at 
Dalry, and on the street of Edinburgh, where 
he walked about among other people, and han- 
dled goods that were exposed to sale, without 
attracting any notice. She herself did not then 
speak to him; for it was his command that, 
upon such occasions, she should never address 
him, unless he spoke first to her. In his theo- 
logical opinions, Mr. Reid appeared to lean to 
the Church of Rome, which, indeed, was most 
indulgent to the fairy folk. He said that the 
new law, i.e. the Reformation, was not good, 
and that the old faith should return again, but 
not exactly as it had been before. Beitig ques- 
tioned why this visionary sage attached himself 
to her more than to others, the accused person 
replied, that when she was confined in child- 
birth of one of her boys, a stout woman came 
into her hut, and sate down on a bench by her 
bed, like a mere earthly gossip; that she de- 
manded a drink, and was accommodated accord- 
ingly; and thereafter told the invalid that the 
child should die, but that her husband, who was 
then ailing, should recover. This visit seems 





to have been previous to her meeting Thome 
Reid near Monkcastle garden, for that worthy 
explained to her that her stout visitant was 
Queen of Fairies, and that he had since attended 
her by the express command of that lady, his 
queen and mistress. This reminds us of the 
extreme doting attachment which the Queen of 
the Fairies is represented to have taken for 
Dapper, in the Alchemist. Thome Reid at- 
tended her, it would seem, on being summoned 
thrice, and appeared to her very often within 
four years. He often requested her to go with 
him on his return to Fairyland, and when she 
refused, he shook his head, and said she would 
repentit. © © @ 

“ The intervention of Thome Reid, asa part- 
ner in her trade of petty sorcery, did not avail 
poor Bessie Dunlop, although his affection to 
her was apparently entirely Platonic,—the great- 
est familiarity on which he ventured was taking 
hold of her gown as he pressed her to go with 
him to Elfland. Neither did it avail her, that the 
petty sorcery which she practised was directed 
to venial or even beneficial purposes. The sad 
words on the margin of the record, ‘Convict 
and burnt,’ sufficiently express the tragic con- 
clusion of a curious tale.” p. 146—153. 


From Faery to Witchcraft the transition is 
startling, because we look on the latter as 
sapless, skinny hags; and on the former, as 
beings surpassingly beautiful. Now the latter 
had many attractions: it is not always the 
ill-favoured daughter of Eve who goes post 
to perdition; loveliness has its slips as well: 
and those who were permitted to approach 
Satan’s Hallowmass synod on Locharbrig-hill, 
have avowed that no crowned king ever pre- 
sided over a court in which more beauty was 
present. Into this mystery no one saw deeper 
than that sagacious old parson, Nathaniel 
Mackie, who said he believed the Witch of 
Endor to be a bonnie young widow with a 
great jointure. Many of them were indeed 
very young widows, and their jointure was 
one of some value—power over the prosperity 
of man. It must, however, be understood 
that many credulous creatures believed them- 
selves witches, and sought for the honours of 
those regularly enlisted in the condemned 
regiment of Satan. This brought witchcraft 
a little into disrepute; and men are now so 
wise, so learned, and so philosophical, that 
they will not believe when they are really 
and truly bewitched. Yet, though fallen 
from its high estate, and unsupported b 
martyrs perishing at the stake, as in England, 
or in the salt sea, as in Scotland, witchcraft 
still flourishes; and old sagacious dames— 
some of whom we know—lift a tax equal to 
their support from the faith or the credulity 
of mankind. Even men lived within our own 
memory who were not only deemed uncannie, 
but who reckoned themselves such. Captain 
R was so sensible of the ill luck which 
followed whenever he looked on a churn or 
on a cow, that he avoided meeting his own 
dairy-maid driving the cows to pasture, or 
seeing the pails at milking-time; and on 
one occasion—when he went into a neigh- 
bour-house, and found the good-wife churn- 
ing, a truce was obtained in the perpetual 
hostility of his “ unsonsie een,” by persuad- 
ing him to taste the cream ;—butter, we 
need not add, immediately followed. Nor 
was the lord and master of our warlocks and 
witches uncomfortably housed; he was not 
always walking with uneasy steps over the 
burning marl of the pit of perdition, but 
had a palace in a far.country, where he re- 








ceived and regaled his votaries. Of the 
ground-plan and elevation of this structure, 
and the dread doings which were carried on, 
take the following account: 

“The Blockula, which was the object of their 
journey, was a house having a fine gate painted 
with divers colours, with a paddock, in which 
they turned the beasts to graze which had 
brought them to such scenes of revelry. If 
human beings had been employed, they were 
left slumbering against the wall of the house. 
The plan of the devil’s palace consisted of one 
large banqueting apartment, and several with- 
drawing-rooms. Their food was homely enough, 
being broth made of coleworts and bacon, with 
bread and butter, and milk and cheese. The 
same acts of wickedness and profligacy were 
committed at Blockula which are usually sup- 
posed to take place upon the devil’s Sabbath 
elsewhere; but there was this particular, that the 
witches had sons and daughters by the fiends, 
who were married together, and produced an 
offspring of toads and serpents.” p. 218-19. 


Deeply must the true and genuine warlocks 
and witches have lamented the persecution 
which a poet (we grieve to say it) instituted 
against the very elements of poetry! for 
the story of the Witch of Endor is all wom 
how poetical, too, the sorceress in Lucan! 
to strike the witches of Forres out of Shak- 
speare, would be to strike the key-stone out 
of the arch of all things supernatural; very 
dearly, must Edward Fairfax have loved his 
children, when for their sakes he accused six 
of his fair neighbours of afflicting them with 
strange convulsions, 

“ The new statute of James does not, however, 
appear to have led at firstto many prosecutions. 
One of the most remarkable was (proh pudor !) 
instigated by a gentleman, a scholar of classical 
taste, and a beautiful poet, being no other than 
Edward Fairfax of Fayston, in Knaresborough 
Forest, the translator of Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem 
delivered.’ In allusion to his credulity on such 
subjects, Collins has introduced the following 
elegant lines :— 

* How have I ile pi i i 
To Kevy Ay meting ag eo 
Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung !’ 
Like Mr. Throgmorton in the Warbois case, 
Mr. Fairfax accused six of his neighbours of 
tormenting his children by fits of an extraordi- 
nary kind, by imps, and by appearing before 
the afflicted in their own shape during the crisis 
of these operations. The admitting this last 
circumstance to be a legitimate mode of proof, 
gave a most cruel advantage against the accused, 
for it could not, according to the ideas of the 
demonologists, be confuted even by the most 
distinct alibi. ‘To a defence of that sort, it was 
replied, that the afflicted person did not see the 
actual witch, whose corporeal presence must 
indeed have been obvious to every one in the 
room as well as to the afflicted, but that the 
evidence of the sufferers related to the appear- 
ance of their spectre, or apparition ; and this 
was accounted a sure sign of guilt in those whose 
forms were so manifested during the fits of the 
afflicted, and who were complained of and cried 
out upon by the victim, The obvious tendency 
of this doctrine, as to visionary or spectral evi- 
dence, as it was called, was to place the life and 
fame of the accused in the power of any hypo- 
chondriac patient or malignant impostor, who 
might either seem to see, or aver she saw, the 
spectrum of the accused old man or old woman, 
as if enjoying and urging on the afflictions which 
she complained of; and, strange to tell, the fatal 
sentence was to rest not upon the truth of the 
witnesses’ eyes, but that of their imagination. It 
happened fortunately for Fairfax’s memory, that 
the objects of his prosecution were persons of 
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good character, and that the judge was a man of 
sense, and made so wise and skilful a charge to 
the jury, that they brought in a verdict of Not 
Guilty.” 

The blood unrighteously shed in our con- 
demnations for witchcraft, cries up to heaven 
against us. It is the saddest chapter in all 
the melancholy history of human ignorance. 
We have read many of these plain simple 
legends with an aching heart and moistened 
eyes—and we shall again recur to them. 
But we must have done with this enchanting 
book. It is full of wild and supernatural 
narratives—incidents, comic, serious, pathe- 
tic, and diabolical—much natural philosophy, 
and is moreover everywhere touched with a 
spirit generous and humane. The substance 
of a thousand legends, the marrow of a 
thousand books, are here ; every country has 
contributed to the great current of supersti- 
tion, and this island the most. It has, how- 
ever, one fault, and that is, the subject was 
worthy of three volumes, and one is too short 
to satisfy us. There are hundreds of legends 
equalling, and some of them surpassing, those 
contained or alluded to in this volume; and 
be it remembered that, as the whole belongs 
to poetry, and not to fact—to belief, and not 
to truth, the wildest fiction is as credible as 
any. There is not a matron of sixty years or 
80 in all the lowlands of Scotland, who could 
not, in one winter night, relate as many le- 
gends of witches, fairies, and spirits, of good 
and evil, as would fill a goodly volume; 
there is not a green hill or lonely stream 
from the water of Leith to that of Annan, 
but what has its story or its song about the 
fairies; there is not a farm from Berwick to 
Bowness on which witches have not shaken 
the corn, spoiled the milk of the cows, and 
sometimes done deeds of nameless mischief 
to man and woman ; nor yet is there a lone- 
some glen, vr ruined church, or roofless castle, 
without its spirits and its tale of terror. An old 
acquaintance entreats Sir W alter Scott to think 
of this. 








The Friend of Australia. By a retired Officer of 
the Hon: East India Company’s Service. 8¥°. 
London, 1830. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 


Hap this work consisted of a light pamphlet of 
28 pages, instead of a cloth-bound volume of 428, 
it would doubtless have proved ar more con- 
ducive to the object the author had in view. 
Much care has evidently been devoted to the 
study of his subject, and much time and labour 
been bestowed in the fancied promotion of its 
interests; but the author has greatly overshot 
his mark, and, instead of producing a volume 
containing a simple statement of the beneficial 
results to be derived from his suggestions, he 
has entered into an elaborate detail of remote 
consequences and possibilities, and indulged in 
those vapoury and dreamy visions which throw 
a Suspicion even on the most commonplace and 
certain matters of fact. However, we like the 
writer, and we like his book. There is a tinge 
of romance throughout it, that is abundantly 
pleasant to the reader; and certainly not one in 
ten thousand is likely to be the better or the 
worse for the truth or error of his speculations. 

The serious object of the writer is to lay down 
the most simple method by which the British 
government might proceed to survey the interior 
of Australia, with a view to the increase of their 
colonial settlements. 

The party destined to perform this expedi- 
tion, the writer is‘of opinion, should consist (for 








he loves to be particular) of one hundred indi- 
viduals, composed of a given number of soldiers, 
sailors, and artizans, who are to carry out with 
them certain specified implements, as well scien- 
tific as agricultural; seven hundred and seventy- 
seven bullocks, (!) thirty-one horses, and fourteen 
ponies—the three latter classes of the exploring 
party to convey allotted portions of the baggage, 
food, stores, boats, &c.; these are to be placed 
under the divided guidance of the men, to whom 
he strongly recommends, in order to guard 
against the Native Indian tribes, the re-adoption 
of coats of mail! 

Having, with the greatest ease imaginable, 
succeeded in getting these seven hundred and 
seventy-seven bullocks into the interior of Aus- 
tralia, he supposes it possible that some may 
prove a little restive, in which case, with his 
considerate attention to minutie, he gives the 
following recipe to cure their obstinacy :— 

“ Tf any of the bullocks prove restive and lie 
down, the load should be taken off its back, and 
a thin rope should then be tied round its muzzle, 
sufficiently tight to prevent it from opening its 
mouth; the animal’s nostrils must then be held 
closed and tight between the fingers, which will 
hinder it from breathing, when the violent effect 
of suffocation will cause it to jump up immedi- 
ately, a consequence very often not attainable 
by twisting its tail, goading, or firing straw under 
its neck. Jt may then be te-loaded, and finding 
itself conquered, it will not be restive again. 
The above is a most effectual way of conquering 
a stubborn bullock.” p. 94. 

This seems to us ingenious and simple, but 
we were still better pleased with his directions 
in case the party should be annoyed by the 
Indians hovering about and throwing spears: 
“ Single out,” he says, “ the most troublesome 
and violent, and wound one or two of them in 
the right arm, which would not only put them 
hors de combat, but force the others to occupy 
their time in supplying food for the support of 
their disabled comrades, instead of following 
and hovering about the expedition for the pur- 
pose of cutting off or annoying any of its mem- 
bers.” p. 131-2, 

The author then continues to point out the 
scale according to which prizes are to be distri- 
buted among the followers of this inland expe- 
dition, for the discoveries which may, perchance, 
be made; that is to say, the commanding officer 
of the party is to receive, for his apportionment, 
20,000 acres of the land, and so on, in propor- 
tion to their ranks, down to the private men, or 
attendants, who are to receive 100 acres each : 
though, should the discovery consist of merely 
rocks and deserts, he fails to specify the nature 
of the reward. 

This done, he proposes an addition to our 
British Army, such addition to be styled “‘ The 
Royal Australian Surveyors!” the nature and 
order of which he treats upon at some length, 
and requires that “ all the sergeants and corpo- 
rals should be well acquainted with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic!” He then proceeds to 
state of what their arms should consist, their 
dress, by whom vacancies among the commis- 
sioned officers may be filled up, and a variety of 
equally important details. 

He strenuously and seriously recommends, as 
aprofitable speculation, that three steam-packets 
be started from London to Australia—aye, and 
advises an insurance on them too! But suddenly, 
and starting from the steamers, he launches 
forth into a fresh paragraph, headed “ On the 
lenity of the English Judges,” wherein he finds 
no sinall degree of fault with the comparatively 
trifling number of transportations which have 
been effected since the alteration in the criminal 
laws. 

“Such a misuse of mercy is full of fearful 
ptesentiments, and will assuredly fall heavy 
upon our own heads; The judges must be well 











aware, that every one whom they so confine, 
and who are in a few montlis turned Joose upon 
the public again, do not come out of the prison- 
school niore virtuous or improved: the contrary 
is the fact; and the want of employment is the 
excuse for the second and third offence: whereas 
if they had been sent across the seas to a ‘ Jand 
of plenty, wanting men to enjoy it,’ there would 
have been no second and third offence.’’ 205-6. 

Although, according to his own views on the 
subject, bullocks alone are to be employed in 
this survey, “ The Friend of Australia” gives 
us a very long and somewhat interesting chap- 
ter on elephants anc camels,—to what purposes 
such animals are usually applied—to what their 
— will extend—their food, faculties, and 

‘ailings—and also a description of the mode by 
which they might be imported to Australia. 

His proposed sketch for the building of the 
town, appears ingenious and original. 

“ Like the five orders of architecture, I would 
have five orders of'streets. Every town should 
be built on a gently sloping ground for the sake 
of two desiderata, air and dryness, and that the 
rain water may run off and carry away with it 
the filth, A town should be crossed at the 
centre by two grand streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, which I would call the 
composite streets, although the architecture and 
size of the houses need not be handsomer than 
Regent Street in London. 

“The Composite streets should be 150 yards 
wide at one end and fifty yards wide at the 
other, (no matter for their length even if it 
should be four or five miles) and they should 
contain the town residences of the nobility and 
gentry, the king’s or governor's palace, the 
houses of parliament or halls of legislature, the 
cathedral, the national public-oftices, such as 
the horse guards, the war office, the admiralty, 
high courts of law, foreign ambassadors’ town 
residences, &c. 

“ The next streets, outside and contiguous to 
these, I would call the Corinthian streets ; 
which should be one hundred yards wide their 
whole length, and be occupied by the houses of 
wealthy merchants and shops of the first class ; 
the lord mayor’s palace, the guildhall, the halls 
of the courts of justice, the halls of the different 
corporations, club-houses of people of rank, and 
the buildings of the different institutions and 
museums, the taverns and hotels of the first 
class, and the principal theatres, &c. 

“ Outside the Corinthian and next to thein I 
would place the Ionic streets, eighty yards wide 
their whole length; in which private houses of 
the third class and shops of the second class 
should be built. Here 1 would place the ex- 
change, the counting-houses of that part of the 
public who did not permanently reside in town ; 
also the inns and stage coach offices, the secon- 
dary theatres, the coffee-houses, circulating 
libraries, and reading-rooms, &c. 

“* Outside the Ionic, and next to them I would 
place the Doric streets, sixty yards wide their 
whole length, and occupied by a fourth class of 
private houses:and a third class of shops; also 
inferior club- houses, small theatres, public- 
houses, licensed livery stables, mews for the 
horses and carriages of country residents, &c. 

“ And outside the Doric (in the remote parts 
of the town) should be built the Tuscan streets, 
fifty yards wide their whole length, consisting 
of small houses for all the middling and poorer 
classes of all denominations, petty shops for all 
kinds of handicrafts, pot-houses, &c. ; here also 
should be placed the buildings of the various 
manufactories. Gothic and Mauresque streets 
might be successively built outside the Tuscan, 
but not of the same width as the latter, if the 
size of the town demanded such an extension ; 
and it would be best to mark them out and pre- 
serve the ground vacant from the first founding 
of a town, 
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“ Squares, fountains, market-places, and ca- 
nals, may be placed ad libitum in the most ad- 
vantageous situations, to suit the localities of 
the ground.” p. 260—62. 

The details, the dull details of other works, 
are pleasantly enlivened by some discursive 
speculations—seven pages, for instance, upon 
decayed teeth—a discourse on the advisability 
of exporting “a few thousand flutes” for the 
entertainment of the savages ; and let the settler 
remember, that he is to hang “ the gift about 
the neck of the receiver by a riband on first 
presenting it.” 

After this, he enters on the airy, pleasant 
prospect of instituting a colonial nobility, the 
titles to be disposed of by the governor-general 
to those born and permanently settled in the 
colonies, and to be graduated from the rank 
of prince to that of esquire. 

Even the very plates which terminate this 


volume partake of the same quiet dreamy ease: | 


divested of all the horrid deprivations and con- 
stant perils which are necessarily consequent on 
so arduous an undertaking as the one in ques- 
tion, we see before us, both in plates and letter- 
press, lovely hills, smooth roads, green trees, 
verdant plains, comfortable -looking bullocks, 
pleasant ambling horses, and easy and contented 
men, to say nothing of the docile camels, whose 
assistance, by the way, he had previously dis- 
pensed with, in favour of the before-named 
agreeable bullocks. In one word, the author 
appears to count upon a social pic-nic party— 
has dwelt upon, not only the probabilities, but 
the possibilities, of all small and unimportant 
ditticulties ; while the real, and almost only evil 
attendant on exploring the interior of an un- 
known region—the dreadful, inconceivable fa- 
tigue, and the incalculable trouble, labour and 
expense, he has but lightly touched upon. 





By the late John 


Retrospections of the Stage. 
Col- 


Bernard. 2 vols. 8%. London, 1830. 
burn & Bentley. 
[Second Notice.] 


In our former notice we gave, with some reluc- 
tance, our critical opinion on this book ; we only 
think it necessary, therefore, on the present 
occasion to string together a few extracts. The 
following is a graphic — of Irish tra- 
velling :—“ Our journey to Belfast partook of 
the common characteristics of Irish travelling 
in those days. A machine called a buggy was 
our conveyance (which in the vermin it contained 
seemed to justify its designation,) drawn by a 
nondescript collection of bones and hairs, termed 
in Ireland, with some humour, a horse, before 
whom the driver used to run with a wisp of hay 
in his hand, to induce the beast to go forward 
and bite it (wearing out whips being expensive). 
The road itself was diversified with ponds of 
water, called puddles,—and cut up into tolerable 
footpaths, under the name of ruts; whilst the 
immense masses of stone and clay, with which 
Irish ingenuity, in covering a ditch, had created 
a hill, made it resemble nothing so much as the 
hump-distinguished back of the sea-serpent, 
which it was my fortune to see in America many 
years afterwards.” i. 306—7. 

“Our stay at Londonderry, after paying all 
expenses, and receiving a sum to proceed with, 
enabled me to remit five-and-twenty pounds to 
Atkins.—Our next destination was Sligo, which 
we reached in every description of vehicle, with 
the aid of every description of the animal called 
horse; in every description of weather, and 
— every description of road—thoroughfares 
which, to use a permissible pun, we found to be 
thorough foul. Notwithstanding this, and that 
we were bog’d very often, and trusted for in- 
struction to finger-posts, which, from the capa- 
city of their clay sockets, blew round like wea- 


thercocks, and only pointed right if-the wind 
was, our difficulties were lightened by the hu- 
mours of the shebeen-houses we stopped at, and 
the ideas of natives distinguished by all the in- 
nocence and nakedness of Adam.” i. 330—1. 


The Assembly Rooms at Sligo. 

“ At the Castle Inn in Sligo we put up; and 
the landlord, having been formerly an actor, 
paid us great attention. His house contained 
the Sligo Assembly-room, the wainscot of which 
I observed to be perforated in numerous places 
with bullet-holes, under which were written 
different names. I naturally requested an ex- 
planation; and my host informed me, that this 
room being the ‘largest and natest in the town,’ 

| whenever its gentlemen fell out, here they took 
occasion to fall in, and settle their differences 
in a gentlemanly way. 1 need not point out the 





advantages of such a place for such a purpose 
over the open field, both as respected its retire- 
ment and security, and the means it afforded 
| the parties of recording their claims to honour. 
| 1 would merely assure my reader hereby, that 
| the old joke of ‘ pistols and coffee for two’ ori- 
ginated in a very serious truth.” i. 331. 


A Shebeen-house. 

“ Having taken our fill of the beauties of 
Nature, we then began to think of satisfying 
another sense—the palate, and rode to a shebeen- 
house situated on one corner of a common, with 
the usual distinctions of a red stocking, pipe- 
stem, and certain characters chalked ona board, 
signifying to those who could read them, that 
entertainment was to be had within for man and 
beast. 

“ The furniture of this caravansera consisted 
of a large iron pot, two oaken tables, two 
benches, two chairs, and a whiskey noggin: there 
was a loft above (attainable by a ladder,) upon 
which the inmates slept; and the space below 
was divided by a hurdle into two apartments,— 
the one for their cow and pig, the other for 
themselves and guests. 

“ On entering the house, we discovered the 
family at dinner, (eleven in number,)—the 
father sitting at the top, the mother at the 
bottom, and the children on each side of a large 
oaken board, which was scooped out in the 
middle, like a trough, to receive the contents of 
the pot of ‘paratees.’ Little holes were cut at 
equal distances to contain salt, and a bowl of 
milk stood on the table ; but all the luxuries of 
meat and beer, bread, knives, and dishes, were 
dispensed with. They ate as Nature dictated, 
and as God had given;—they ate, and were 
satisfied. 

“ The landlord was of the ordinary broad- 
backed, black-browed breed, with a leg like an 
elephant’s, a face as round as the shield of 
Douglas, and a mouth which, when open, bore 
the same proportion to his head, that the sea 
does to the Jand. His wife was a sun-browned 
| but well-featured woman, and his young ones 
(but that they had a sort of impish hilarity 
about them) were chubby, and bare enough for 
so many Cupids. 

“ When we asked the landlord what he had 
to eat,—he said, ‘ Whiskey !—‘ What he had 
to drink,—‘ Whiskey !'—What we could con- 
trive to stay our stomachs on,—his answer was 
still—* Whiskey!’ There was nothing to be had 
at this place of entertainmeut but the one com- 
modity.” i. 349-50. 

Irish Poetry and Circumlocution. 

“ Observing one day an unusual commotion 
in the streets of Derry, I inquired of a bystander 
the reason ; and he, with a mellifluous brogue, 
replied in the following metaphorical manner : 
—‘ The rason, Sir! Why, you see that Justice 
and little Larry O’Hone the carpenter have 
been putting up a picture-frame at the end of 
the strate yonder, and they are going to hang 








one of “ Adam's copies” in it.’—* What's that?’ 
—‘ Why, poor Murdock O'Donnel.’ —‘ Oh, 
there’s a man to be hung ?’—‘ Do they put up a 
gallows for any other purpose ?’—‘ What's his 
offence ?’—‘ No offence, your honour; it was 
only a liberty he took.’—‘ Well, what was the 
liberty ?’—‘ Why, you see, Sirr, poor Murdock 
was in delicate health, and his physician advised 
that he should take exercise on horseback ; and 
so, having no horse of his own, he borrowed one 
from Squire Doyle’s paddock; and no sooner 
was he on its showlders, than the Divil put it 
into the cracher’s head to go over to Kellogreen 
cattle-fair, where he had a good many acquaint- 
ances; and when he was got there, Murdock 
spied a friend at the door of a shebeen-house, 
and left the animal grazing outside, whilst he 
went in to have a thimbleful of whiskey; and 
then, you see, they got frisky, and had another, 
and another, till poor Murdock went to slape on 
the binch; and when he wouke up, he found 
the cracher gone, and his pocket stuffed full 
with a big lump of money.’—‘ In short,’ said I, 
* you mean to say he has been horse-stealing ?’ 
— Why, Sirr,’ he replied, stammering and 
scratching his head, ‘ they call it so in England!'” 

The following anecdotes of the early life of 
the two most celebrated singers of their time, 
Mrs. Billington and Madame Mara, are not 
without interest. 

Mrs. Billington. 

“This lady made her début in Dublin with 
Daly, and failed; she now accompanied her 
husband (who was engaged in our orchestra) to 
Waterford, with a view of merely singing for 
benefits and at concerts. Billington was a plea- 
sant and clever man, and I introduced him to 
the house of a great musical amateur in Water- 
ford to whom Mr. Rice had given me a letter. 
Cubit our singer I also took there; and as we 
were beginning to get up some difficult pieces 
of music, and wanted a female voice, Billington 
asked permission to bring his wife, whom till 
this moment no one had heard of. 

“ Young and lovely as she was then, I need 
hardly describe what was the impression she pro- 
duced on our party, by a union of the most 
musical science with the greatest natural gift 
which the annals of English singing can boast 
of. Our astonishment was equal to our admi- 
ration; and the next day I told Vandermere, 
who went with me to Billington’s lodgings, and 
heard her sing. There, without an instrument 
and in a low room, she pleased him sufficiently 
to obtain the immediate offer of an engagement ; 
but her failure at Dublin had so discouraged 
her, that she was fully convinced at this period 
she should never succeed on the stage. The 
cause of her failure being very obvious, (that 
timidity which people of genius at all times feel 
in their outset,) I volunteered my services to 
read to her one or two singing characters, as a 
means of inducing her to study them: my offer 
was cordially accepted ; and but a few mornin; 
had elapsed before she was not only perfect in 
the words, but the spirit of Rosetta and Clarissa. 
A stage-rehearsal was now resorted to, and she 
soon became au fait ‘to the business.’ On this 
acting groundwork, she collected confidence, and 
gave the manager leave to put her name in the 
bills. Her success at Waterford was equal to 
her deserts ; yet, strange to say, at the conclu- 
sion of the season she was unprovided with an 
engagement; and Billington, knowing my des- 
tination, came to me, to use my interest with 
Mr. Palmer in procuring him (only) a situation. 
I accordingly wrote to Bath, pa received an 
answer that the arrangements for the orchestra 
had been long since completed, but that if Mr. 
Billington and wife would join the company, 
on the ground of making themselves useful, Mr. 
Palmer could give them three guineas a-week, 
till something better presented itself. Billing- 
ton carried this letter to his wife, with the view, 
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as I imagined, of accepting the offer: what cir- 
cumstances interfered, I know not; but in the 
Passion-week of the winter following, when I 
rode up to London to shake hands with some 
old friends, I met Billington. accidentally, and 
went home with him to congratulate his wife: 
she had appeared in London, and established 
herself as the first female English singer of the 
age.” i. 378—380. 
Madame Mara. 

“Previous to his residence at Bath, Doctor 
Harrington lived at Wells; and one day after 
dinner, whilst entertaining a circle of musical 
friends, a German family came under his window, 
of whom the father played the flute, the mother 
a guitar, a girl sung, and a boy carried round 
the hat. The tones of the girl’s voice, and her 
brilliant execution of a piece of music they were 
well acquainted with, startled and delighted 
them. The Doctor sent out to desire they would 
come into the hall and repeat it: his family 
were now made partakers of his surprise and gra- 
tification. The Doctor, whose heart was as open 
to the cry of necessity, as his ear to the finest 
harmonies of Haydn, then inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of the family, and was informed that 
the father, a Mr. Schemling, being disappointed 
of employment in London, whither he had pro- 
ceeded from the Continent, had been compelled 
to this itinerant resource, as the only means of 
support. The Doctor could do little for him at 
Wells, which was not a musical place, but gave 
him letters to some influential persons in Bath, 
as a means of procuring patronage to undertake 
a morning concert. ‘There, the girl’s abilities 
did not fail to divest the Doctor’s recommen- 
dation of its appearance of enthusiasm. She 
was heard, wondered at, and talked of; some 
amateurs instantly tendered their services to 
carry the father’s project into effect; bills were 
printed, tickets issued and purchased; and the 
Doctor rode over to superintend in person the 
musical arrangements. ‘The proceeds of this con- 
cert were sutlicient to enable the family to return 
to London and thence to Germany, where their 
daughter, being placed under proper masters, 
began to develope her powers, grew up, married, 
and in a few years after revisited England, and, 
with a comet lustre, blazed upon its public as 
Madame Mara.” ii. 19-20. 

Mr. Bernard now settles at Bath, and we have 
a great many anecdotes of various worth, but 
one relating to the celebrated Herschel is some- 
thing better than a bald anecdote, for it shows 
the early and passionate bent of the thoughts 
and feelings of that clever man to a science with 
which his name became afterwards so well and 
so honourably connected—we only regret it is 
too long to extract. From Bath he proceeds 
to London, becomes Secretary to the Beet-Steak 
Club, and his descriptive sketch of the members 
is not among the worst part of these volumes. 
Take Sheridan, Fox, and Bannister as speci- 
mens, and with these we close. 

“ Sheridan sometimes brought Fox with him: 
they were then another Damon and Pythias. 
Of the comparisons that were instituted between 
these gentlemen in public, I pretend to no opi- 
nion; but in society no two men could present 
a greater contrast. The “Champion of the 
People” appeared to be the stupidest person at 
the table, ull he had imbibed his bottle; and 
he then woke up, to put the whole room to si- 
lence with his laughter; whilst Sheridan kept 
firing and blazing away for the evening, like an 
inexhaustible battery. 

“ Fox had all the taste for this society, but not 
the talents: no man could be more affable, or 
more completely satisfied with his company. If 
he did not throw fuel on the flame, he enjoyed all 
its light and heat: if he spoke not till he was 
spoken to, he evidently felt and understood every 
good thing that was said, by the nature of his 





applause, which was a lengthened roar, in no bad 
imitation of thunder. From this latter pecu- 
liarity, combined with the truly John Bull 
characteristics of his face and figure, I should 
certainly have taken him for an alderman of the 
old school, had we not been introduced. 

“ Sheridan, I observed, never exerted himself 
so palpably as when Fox was present; there was 
a perceptible effort on these occasions, which 
implied he had a higher object in view than that 
which the Society usually afforded. It struck 
me, however, that his spontaneous sallies were 
equally successful. 

“ Sheridan was not, in the truest sense of the 
word, a convivialist; he had no bonhommie, or 
what an Englishman understands by the word, 
—good-humour ; he was a satirist, and fonder of 
detecting the follies of his companions than ad- 
miring their talents or virtues: in lieu of geod 
humour, he had great vanity. He went into 
society, not to sympathize with even clever men, 
but to find an audience. He required to be the 
centre of the circle; he seldom laughed, but in 
the manner of Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm; and he 
could only talk under the excitement of the 
general attention ; so that he secured this atten- 
tion, I don’t think he was particular as to the 
grade of his companions (provided they were not 
fools); but his comparative coldness and indif- 
ference to the general sources of merriment, his 
evident absorption in himself, led me to think 
that he did not come among us in the way of 
other men, but rather to play a part, in which 
he concerted his startling brilliancies, and de- 
rived his gratification solely from the effect they 
produced. 

“ His wit, with all the effervescence and pop 
of champagne, had undoubtedly too often the 
sour sharpness of cider. I have heard it rather 
happily compared to a steel, which is polished 
and pointed,—and to an icicle, which is pointed 
also, but cold and glittering. I think that, 
personally, he bore the most resemblance to a 
torpedo, which can electrify without being elec- 
trified. 

“ After Sheridan, Fox used to be most pleased 
with Charles Bannister, whose quiet and sus- 
tained humour contrasted strongly with the 
sudden flashings of the manager's wit. It was 
the difference of daylight and lightning. One 
evening, I remember, Fox was seated between 
Sheridan and Bannister, and did nothing but fill 
their glasses and listen to their conversation ; 
whilst they, making his head a kind of shuttle- 
cock, hit it on each side with such admirable 
repartees, that he roared aloud like a bull.” 








The Devil's Progress: a Poem. By the Editor of 
the Court Journal ; with illustrations designed 
by R. Seymour, and engraved by Evans & 
Welsh. London, 1830. Relfe. 


We believe the “ Devil's Progress” is written by 
Mr. T. K. Hervey: itis certainly not by the Editor 
of the Court Journal, although nothing can be 
more admirably imitative of the pufi-preliminary 
which usually precedes Colburn’s works, than the 
introductory Preface, professedly from the Morn- 
ing Post, with its insinuations and on dits—its 
whisperings and implications, ending in a doubt 
as to the authorship, between the Editor of the 
Court Jorunal and his Most Gracious Majesty. 
If the reader desire proof of the closeness of the 
imitation, we refer him to nineteen-twentieths 
of the announcements of forthcoming works in 
their New Monthly, or the reviews of forth- 
coming works in their Literary Gazette. By the 
bye, we have not seen even one little pleasant 
paragraph playing gentleman-usher to the third 
volume of the “Juvenile.” How is this ?—surely 
the only lady is out in her reckoning—we trust 
it will not be another miscarriage, or any mon- 
strous birth, again “to fright the isle from its 





propriety ;’’—fortunately and we know it by ex- 
perience, bicephalous children and “ youth of 
both sexes” are short-lived. This may seem a 
digression, but, in our judgment, Mr. Hervey’s 
Preface is nearly as important as his work. —it 
is another evidence that the spirit of truth is 
abroad, and that the whole system of literary and 
booksellers’ puffing will yet be laid bare, and 
made intelligible even to “ country gentlemen.” 

But to Mr. Hervey’s jeu d’esprit—and it is a 
very clever one—immeasurably superior to the 
little illustrated works, with which, from price 
and appearance, it may at first be compared. 
There is a great deal of poetry as well as satire 
in many parts; and we shall instance his Satanic 
Majesty’s first appearance :— 


Up towards sun-bright Sicily, 

He made his hot approach! 

‘there, mounting on his fiery steed,— 
A young volcano’s back,— 

He shot into the upper air, 

By his ancient, royal track ; 

And ’mid the roar of A2tna’s guns, 
Which thundered a salute, 

Rode down its side, right royally, 
And dismounted at its foot! 


Away—away, on rushing wings, 

His northward flight takes he,— 

A shadow in the air, that flings 

No shadow on the sea! 

The deep Agean, all that night, 

Saw neither star nor moon, 

The scents fell, withered, back to earth, 
And the birds sang out of tune ; 

The watchmen-owls, in their hollow trees, 
Were afraid to call the hour, 

And all the beer in the Cyclades, 

In a single night grew sour! 

As he paused above those ancient isles 
Where the Devil and the Turk 

Had played so many pleasant tricks, 
And done each other’s work, 

In every isle, on every heart, 

ell down a nameless fear, 7 

As the “ evil days” were come again, 
And the Mussulman were near!— 
But peace and hope above them hung, 
In a glorious rainbow blent, 

One arm was over Arta flung, 

And one on Volo leant,—+ 

And the Devil knew it was a spell 

Too strong for Istamboul, or Hell! 


From the glad green isles, in their bright blue frames, 
He turned, with a heart opprest,— 

But pleasant thoughts, as he eastward steered, 
Grew up within his breast! 4 

At home, he had some of his Moslem friends, 
Already in their stations, 

And he called in Turkey, as he passed, 

With some further invitations ! 

Then up—beyond the Balkan’s height,— 

Till he could look afar,— 

As he did, with a long and joyous gaze, 

O’er the regions of the Czar !— 

And the Devil was glad as a devil canbe, 

By the time he sailed over Italy! 

He always loved that sunny clime ; 

And he stood, in a noble glow, 

Where he had feasted, many a time, 

With the Cesars, long ago! 


From Italy he passes to France; and the 
wood-cut illustration of Charles signing the fatal 
ordonnance is extremely clever :— 


Away, away! o’er pleasant France, 
Where laugh and shout and song 

Are mingled with the merry dance ; 
And dark-eyed girls to music twine 
The twisted tendrils of the vine, 

Her olive-groves among ! 

Where bounding hearts drink hope and joy 
In with the common air, 

And tyranny must wed foul crime, 

Ere it can breed despair! 

Where joyous feclings, overstrained,— 
Like harps played out of tane,— 

Make discords—but so harsh and loud, 
They fright the very moon,— 

Till one by one they take their flight, 
Like lute-strings breaking in the night ! 
The land was in a happy trance, 

But the Devil saw, at asingle glance, 





+The boundary-line from Arta to Volo,—including 
Acarnania, and a part of AXtolia, together with Candia, 
and some other islands, all of which lie without the 
line marked by the course of the Aspro- Potamos, (though 
not that intended for the new Greek State, by the gua- 
ranteeing a actually in the full and peaceable 
possession of the Greeks ; and has been purchased for 
them, by the blood of some of their noblest martyrs.” 
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That the trance could not be ans 

So he called on the king at the Tuilerics,— 
(He knew its private way, for he 

Had often before been up the back-stair),— 
And what was said and settled there, 

By the Devil and the King, 

Weare sure to know on an early day. 


We are not quite so well satisfied with his 
description of England ; but we quote some pas- 
sages, for their power rather than their truth— 
fortunately they are not all true :— 


The Devil saw sycophants in power, 

And honesty in rags ; 

And bishops’ consciences in their sleeves— 

And lawyers’, in their bags; 

Old usurers licking up all around 

Like a dying flame in a socket ; 

And pensioners keeping their fingers warm 

In the heat of the public pocket ; 

And demireps who rode and railed 

Over women of the town ; 

And slanderers darkening others’ names 

In honour of their own ; 

And judges, known from the thieves they hanged, 

By virtue of the gown. 
+ . s . . 

The Devil to St. Stephen’s went, 

And heard a long debate, 

the motion of O’C——1, 

That the Devil take his seat ; 

That learned member showed, in a speech 

Of great research and nous, 

That Satan at all times, by usage, had 

A seat within that House. 

So the Devil took, and rose in his place, 

And presented his petitions ! 

(He was puzzled, at first, to understand 

The nove! coalitions !) 

He could not stay to give his vote 

Against ‘‘ emancipation” : 

But he spoke of Sixteen eighty-eight, 

And the danger of innovation ; 

He spoke of the Pope, and he said that the nation 

Had already one Scarlet abomination ; ‘ 

He implored them to pause, ere they donbled that evil, 

And Sir Thomas L—b—e “ paired off” with the Devil! 
- a * * . 

He saw a Mm counting o’er 

‘The parish fields in tillage ; 

‘Then tether his horse ’mid the waving grass 

In the churchyard of the village ! 

And he thought of the agriculturalist 

From the home of his fathers driven ; 

And the parson’s wit, in making the dead 

A portion of his Living! 
* . . _ . 

He saw a pauper sent to the whecl, 

For starving and mendicity : 

And he thought of England’s equal laws, 

And a hungry Briton’s felicity ! 
. -_ * o >. 


He saw a Bow-street officer 

Bear witness against a thief; , 

And a magistrate pocket a purish-bribe 

For refusing a pauper reliet : 

And the Devil likened the one and the other 
To the sons of Israel, selling their brother ! 


He subscribed to the society 

For suppressing the growth of vice ; 

And the Devil showed his piety 

By giving donations twice! - 

At present, the chair is ably filled, 
And, of course, they have no vice, 

Or the Devii’s zeal is such, he were sure 
To be chosen in a trice ¢ 


He saw a father pressed in his bed ; 

And the Devil laughed his fill 

To think that Wilberforce was dead, 

And the slave-trade living still : 

And he muttered one of our national staves, 
«« Britons never shall be slaves |” 


Whatever feelings may have influenced us 
hitherto in our quotation, we have reserved the 
following for its beauty—and most beautiful 
it is:— 

He stood beside a cottage lone, 

And listened to a lute, 

One summer eve when the breeze was gone, 
And the nightingale was mute! — 

‘The moon was watching on the hill, 
The stream was staid, and the maples still, 
To hear a lover’s suit, 

That,—half a vow, and half a prayer,— 
Spoke less of hope than of despair, 

And rose into the calm soft air, 

As sweet and low 

As he had heard,—oh, woe ! oh, woe !— 
The flutes of angels long ago !— 


« By every hope that earthward clings, 
By faith het mounts on angel wings, : 

By dreams that make night shadows bright, 
And truths that turn our day to night ; 





By childhood’s smile, and manhood’s tear ; 
By pleasure’s day, and sorrow’s year; 

By all the strains that fancy sings, 

And pangs that time so surely brings : 

For joy or grief, for hope or fear ; 

For all hereafter, as for here ; 

In peace or strife, in storm or shine, 

My soul is wedded unto thine !” 


And for its soft and sole reply, 

A murmur and a sweet low sigh, 

But not a spoken word ; 

And yet they made the waters start 
Into his eyes who heard— 

For they told of a most loving heart, 

In a voice like that of a bird ! 

Of a heart that loved,—though it loved in vain,— 
A grieving—and yet nota pain! 

A love that took an early root, 

And had an early doom, 

Like trees that never grow to fruit, 

And early shed their bloom ! 

Of vanished hopes and happy smiles 

All lost for evermore— 

Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore ! 

A flower that, in its withering, 
Preserved its fragrance long ; 

A spirit that had lost its wing, 

But still retained its song! 

A joy that could not ai be lost, 

A comfort in despair ! 

And the Devil fled like a lated ghost 
That snuffs the purer air ; 

For he felt how lovers’ own sweet breath 
Surrounds them like a spell ; 

And he knew that love—as “‘ strong as death” — 
Is far too strong for Hell : 

And from the country of its birth 

Brings thoughts—in sorrow or in mirth— 
That sanctify the earth,— 

Like angels, earthward tempest driven, 
And waiting to return to heaven ! 





SPAIN In 1829 anv 1830. 


BY AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, WHO HAS RESIDED FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THAT COUNTRY. 





THE manuscript of this work was lately re- 
ceived from Spain, but for some political reasons 
it has not been thought advisable to publish it 
here, and it is, we believe, now sent to Paris. 
Those who are well able to decide upon it, 
are of opinion that the writer is impartial ; 
if so, his work is invaluable at the present 
moment. We are at all events greatly obliged 
by the permission given us to publish the im- 
portant extracts which now and will hereafter 
appear in this paper. Spain occupies more 
of the thoughts and time of the statesmen and 
cabinets of Europe at the present moment than 
might be at first supposed. The great body 
of the exiles have already gathered together 
from all parts of Europe, and not Jess than five 
or six thousand are at this moment assembled 
at Bayonne, Perpignan, and on the northern 
frontier: while General Torrijos, with few in- 
deed, but those resolute men, is watching events 
on the southern coast, if he has not already 
raised the patriotic standard. What will be the 
result, it is difficult to foretc!l, because we know 
little of the real situation of Spain. The work 
under consideration certainly throws much light 
on it, and after an attentive consideration of the 
subject, we regret that our hopes are not more 
sanguine. There are too many conflicting in- 
terests, and too much ignorance and selfishness, 
even among the Spanish Liberals themselves. 
The high nobility, who profess themselves of 
this party, desire indeed a constitutional govern- 
ment, that they may control the king; but their 
own feudal privileges, which are much more in- 
jurious to the country than any despotism can 
be, they wish to retain, and dread the return of 
those sincere and excellent patriots who would 
extend the blessings of good government to all. 
The officers of the army too, the great majority of 
whom were and are Constitutionalists, dread the 
return and the upbraidings of those, their as- 
sociates heretofore, who have borne all their 
miseries, spoliation, imprisonment, banishment, 
without yielding or compromising their opinions ; 
and they fear to lose their commissions and 





their pay, which is their only subsistence and 
the best apology for their seeming secession 
and real temporizing. This appears to us to be 
the feelings of two large and influential parties 
among the Liberals in Spain, without whose 
support enthusiasts may ofler themselves up as 
sacrifices, but cannot succced—the Serviles will 
be ranged against them to a man, for the Carlists 
and the Royalists will become united by common 
interest. Time, however, would work wonders 
if the patriots could but wait for it: the fidelity 
of the army is dependent on the punctuality of 
its pay—the French treasury, whence it has 
been hitherto supplied, is now closed—three 
months hence their chance of success would be 
much greater—within six a revolution may ori- 
ginate in Spain. But who can wonder at the 
over zeal of men so long expatriated? Hundreds 
we know have toiled on fvot from Italy, Germany, 
and Calais to the Pyrenees! and how are they, 
without resources, to wait there the coming of 
events ?—we fear they cannot—we fear their ne- 
cessitics will compel them to enter prematurely, 
and that they must fail. We fear this, not only 
for their sakes, but for humanity. Within six 
months they might possibly walk in quiet from 
one end of Spain to the other—now they must 
fight every inch of it. However, this is but a 
hasty judgment, and the following extracts from 
the work will enable our readers to determine 
for themselves. 
Government of Spain. 

The present government of Spain may be de- 
scribed ina very few words :—the king is absolute 
—the ministry promulgate in his name decrees, 
laws, orders, and whatever they please; and 
these are very often repealed, even betore they 
are generally known. But the ministry is not 
the compact body, the one mind, as in England: 
the members very seldom act by agreement ;— 
one minister frequently publishes, in the name 
of the king, a decree about some important 
business, while, at the same time, and also in 
the king’s name, another minister publishes one 
directly opposed to that of his colleague. In 
proof, take the following :—When Miguel ordered 
all the Spanish emigrants out of Portugal, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs sent orders to the 
Spanish Consul-General at Lisbon, to allow all 
who desired, to return to their country; and the 
Minister of War ordered the generals command- 
ing the frontiers to receive them; but the Mi- 
nister of Grace and Justice commanded all 
magistrates, alealdes, &c. not to permit them on 
any account to remain in Spain. At last, some 
one applied to the Minister of War, to know 
which of the orders he ought to obey, and he 
directed that the emigrants should be put in 
prison; thus disregarding all the ordinances, 
his own among them. There are, indeed, several 
Councils that ought legally to be consulted on 
all public affairs; but this is seldom done—and 
even the Council of State itself is a merely 
formal office. 

Administration of Justice. 


The Spanish Jaw consists of three or four codes 
promulgated before the expulsion of the Moors, 
and some twenty thousand additional and sepa- 
rate Jaws. ‘The Spaniards say they have laws 
for everything, and I believe they are right. 
This is bad enough ; justice is the needle in the 
bundle of hay in such a mass of contradiction 
and confusion; but what is even worse, money 
is all powerful with the present rulers ; and the 
decisions even of the highest tribunals are an- 
nulled, when the unsuccessful suitors can pay 
for it. 

As for the criminal courts, the prudence of the 
judge is the rule of punishment; the award 
is not according to the crime, but the criminal; 
and often not only with reference to the crimi- 
nal, but the party to which he belongs. As, how- 
ever, the proceedings of the Spanish courts are 
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extremely dilatory, they did not answer the wishes 
of the Apostolical party, and military commis- 
sions have been occasionally appointed to judge 
the liberals. ‘Their members have always been 


military men, completely devoted to the Apos- | 
tolicals; and they have fulfilled their charge | 


most horribly. It is enough to say, that the 


government itself has several times declared that | 


there was no ground to justify the condemnation 
of men who had been already executed under 
these commissions. I might mention, in proof, 
the unfortunate Acosta, a lawyer of reputation, 
and Captain Gomez—the one hanged at Valla- 
dolid, and the other at Barcelona. 

Invisible Influence. 

Although the Spanish ministers are the king's 
legal counsellors, there is in Spain, as in all ab- 
solute governments, and even in some represen- 
tative ones, an invisible influence which rules the 
ministers: this secret council is what the Spa- 
niards called Camarilia. 

Tounderstand what the word Camarilla means, 
it is necessary to know that there is in the royal 
council, commonly called of Castile, a board in- 
vested with great privileges, and, amongst others, 
the right of proposing to the king the most 
proper persons to fill the higher offices of state : 
this board is called the Camara of Castile. Soon 
after Ferdinand’s return to Spain, in 1814, he 
was surrounded by a little coterie of favourites, 
who amused him with relating all the gossip of 
Madrid, and discussing the measures of his 
ministers. It was soon observed that, by one or 
another of this party, all places and employ- 
ments were distributed; and the Spaniards, 
who are very fond of nicknames, gave them the 
name of Camarilla, or litle Camara,—alluding 
to the Camara of Castile, whose rights they had 
usurped. This Camarilla has undergone many 
changes. From 1814 to 1820 it was composed 
of low and ignorant people, towards whom Fer- 
dinand has always shown the most unaccountable 
inclination: one of its members, the notorious 
Chamorro, had been a coachman; another, 
Ugarte, a porter; another, Artieda, a servant; 
another, Garrido, a notary’s clerk; and all the 
others were of the same class. A notorious | 

| 
! 
| 





writer, the infamous Mifiano, well known as the 
most impudent apologist of Ferdinand, and who 
is now become himself a member of the Cama- 
rilla,—described them in the following words : 
“From 1814 to 1820, the Camarilla has been 
composed of such a set of pitiful wretches, that 
not one of them could have found in all Madrid 
aman to be his security for a single dollar.” 

In 1820, the Camarilla, from ruling the 
government, became the directing junto of all 
the conspiracies to overthrow the constitution. 
Of course, its former members were quite un- 
equal to the new task, and it was remodelled. 
Some men of rank and some friars were ad- 
mitted, but, as Ferdinand cannot act without 
the interference of some low fellow, Ugarte, the 
porter, was named as secretary. At the same 
time the king appointed the Count of La Puebla 
his secret minister for foreign affairs, and Ugarte 
minister for the affairs of the kingdom—thus 
establishing a secret government to overthrow the 
public one. The party heped to do this without 
foreign armies, in which, as it is well known, 
they were unsuccessful, although, in December 
1820, they admitted to their meetings the cele- 
brated Afrancesadot Burgos, and others of his 
party, who, to their eternal shame, gave their 
pens and talents to the destruction of that go- 
vernment by which they had been allowed to 
return from banishment, and against the very 
same principles they had been proclaiming for 

ears. 

After the fall of the constitution, the Cama- 
rilla became again the ruling government of 





| Spain; but as the times have been stormy and 
ticklish, it has changed from royalist to ultra- 
royalist, moderate, and even half-liberal, accord - 
| ing to the whims of Ferdinand or the march of 
events. 

The Camarilla at present is composed of the 
most complete set of unprincipled politicians 
that were ever united into one body: there 
are men who have belonged to all the parties 
that have divided unfortunate Spain for these 
twenty-four years; the greater number are 
Afrancesados, but opposed in moral charac- 
ter as widely as Argumosa and Miiano ; 
there are some of the moderate party, with 
Meras at their head,t and even Regato is 
there, who, after having been the chief of the 
violent Comuneros, is become the director of the 
| secret policy of Ferdinand in foreigncountries. It 
is only justice to confess, that, rogues as they are, 
Ferdinand was never before surrounded by men 
of equal talent, and that things are much changed 
since they have directed the royal councils. It 
was at their suggestion that the King changed 
the system of persecution into a system of cor- 
ruption, which, unfortunately for the hopes of 
the Liberals, has been as successful as he 
could wish. An immense number of officers 
and of influential men who had been deprived 
of their places and property, have been rein- 
stated, after debasing themselves, by signing the 
most ignominious recantations. Poverty and 
fear have obliged them to yield; and as they 
are the sworn enemies to the Apostolical party, 
they keep the latter in order, while, at the same 
time, they do their best to prevent a revolution 
in favour of the Constitution, lest they should be 
called to a fearful reckoning by those who have 
remained faithful to their principles. ‘Thus, a 
revolution in Spain is now a hundred times more 
difficult than it ever was. 

The present ministry are, and have always 
been, on the best terms with the Camarilla; they 


| know that their places are at the mercy of these 


secret counsellors, and they prefer being their 
tools rather than their victims. ‘The Afrancesa- 
dos are become in this manner the rulers of 


| Spain, and they know too well how to profit by 


their unexpected and undeserved fortune. There 


; are men amongst them, Burgos, Almenara, Cam- 


bronero, Aguado, whose history would be worthy 


| of Le Sage; and even some of them, Miiiano for 


instance, are living examples of such private and 
political corruption, that a faithful history of 
them would be unfit for the eyes of the public. 


Character of Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand, as a private man, is not much 
worse than others; but as a king, he is the 
greatest despot that ever existed. Some one 
said, in 1814, that his face was the exact like- 
ness of the bust of Nero, in the Vatican; be 
this true or not, his actions are worthy of a 
Nero. He is very far from being the fool it is 
generally believed, and no king ever knew the 
kingly craft better. His great passion is to play 
the absolute monarch. Perhaps no man ever 
had so little regard for his pledged word ; 
and he sacrifices his friends, or, to say better, 
his tools, with the most perfect indifierence. He 
is ready to do anything, however repugnant to 
faith, honour, or justice, when his own safety is 
concerned, and he cares nothing for the conse- 
quence of his own acts when they do not recoil 
on himself. He is so fond of playing the abso- 
Jute, that there are innumerable instances of 
persons condemned by him toexile, banishment, 
tines, galleys, after having been acquitted by the 
tribunals; and of property given up to one per- 
son, after the courts of law had declared that it 
belonged to another. Perhaps there is not in 
history any act so infamous as the condemna- 
tion of sixty-four persons, the most respectable 








+ Afrancesados is the name given to those persons 
who were the partisans of Joseph Bonaparte. 


t An account of the death of Meras has appeared in 
the papers within these few days. : 


| 
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and learned men of the nation, to every kind of 
punishment, after the tribunals had declared they 
had not committed any crime: among them were 
Argiielles, Quintana, Villanueva, Marina, the 
most eloquent and the most informed men in 
Spain. 

I have before mentioned his love of low 
company ; the Spaniards account for it by telling 
you with a grave face, that he is the son of a 
coachman—his language and his manners are 
suited to his compauions. He is always smoking, 
and testifies his affection and kindness for others 
by presents of cigars. He hates all ceremony: 
and when obliged to act as king, he is sure to 
do something ridiculous. He is cunning, as 
cowards usually are: by a complete vis inertia 
he conquered the Sesialevtenee opposing pub- 
licly anything they wished, although acting se- 
cretly against the solemn promises that eagerly 
and often officiously he preferred in public. 
Nobody believes him, and his character is fallen 
so low, even with the Apostolicals, that they call 
him a Manolo, that is to say, a man without 
faith, without manners, and without any regard 
to opinion. 

The Spaniards say, that Don Carlos, the 
King’s brother, is another Philip II. without his 
talents. Don Francisco, the third brother, is 
considered a fool; and as to the Princess, Don 
Carlos’ wife, she is generally hated, and the 
Liberals believe her to be as meddling and as 
mischievous as her mother the late Queen of 
Portugal. 

Political Parties: Liberals—Serviles. 

The Spaniards may be divided into two po- 
litical parties: the one comprising all who wish 
for a representative government, and the other, 
those who desire no change whatever in the 
present system. To the first party, called in 
general the Liberals, belong almost all the pro- 
fessional men—almost all the students at the 
Universities, and the military and civil colleges— 
an immense majority of the merchants, many pro- 
prietors and rectors of parishes, a part ofthe high 
nobility, and perhaps three-fourths of the officers 
of the regular army. To the other, called the 
Servile party, belong almost all the high and low 
churchmen, the monks and friars, the mob, a 
part of the petty nobility of the provinces, and 
the present militia. Putting aside the mob, (and 
there would be no difficulty in keeping them 
quiet,) the Liberals would be the stronger party 
were they not divided amongst themselves into 
Coustitutionalists and Conciliators, or, as the 
Spaniards say, moderate men. 

The Gonstitutionalists are, all those Liberals 
who have always remained faithful to the Con- 
stitution of 1822: ail the emigrants are con- 
sidered as belonging to this class, as well as all 
those Liberals who, living in Spain, have never 
abandoned their principles either for fear or 
favour. This party is decreasing every day, 
although it must be allowed, that the Constitu- 
tionalists, such as they are now, are the true 
revolutionists of Spain. 

All the Spanish Liberals, who are not pure Con- 
stitutionalists, are considered as Moderados or 
Conciliators: they are numerous and powerful, 
and I do not doubt a moment that this party 
could change the system of government, were 
they not allafraid of the interference of France, 
some of losing their privileges, and others of 
being called to account as recreants, on the 
return of the emigrants. They want, indeed, a 
point of union; and all associations and societies 
are regarded with such fear by the government, 
that many persons have been executed for at- 
tempting to establish them. Besides, the higher 
nobility, who belong to this party, would wish to 
secure their feudal rights, the preprietors their 
local privileges, and the officers their newly-ac- 
quired appointments; thus, with the best wishes 





+ This was written before the late French revolution. 
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for a representative government, half the Spanish 
Liberals are afraid of those measures absolutely 
necessary to obtain it. A revolution is in con- 
sequence more difficult and improbable than 
might be imagined. The elements are indeed 
scattered everywhere; but how are they to be 
united, and made to act in agreement and at 
once?—who can teach these men the duty of 
self-sacrifice—the necessity, the absolute neces- 
sity, of abandoning their individual interests— 
interests opposed to one another, and all to the 
well-being of the country? The government 
see this difficulty, and the Camarilla have cun- 
ning enough to take advantage of it.f 
Fortunately the Apostolicals, or Serviles, are 
equally divided, and they hate each other perhaps 
more cordially than they hate the Liberals. ‘They 
agree, indeed, in their good wishes for an absolute 
government, and nothing eise;—the one party 
would uphold Ferdinand, although they do not 
like him (in fact, nobody does), out of their 
infinite respect for legitimacy; whereas the 
others care nothing for legitimacy, and, not 
thinking Ferdinand sufticiently supple, they de- 
sire to have his brother Charles for king. ‘Thes 
latter are, in consequence, called Carlists, while 
the others retain the name of Royalists, which 
was common to both in the time of the Consti- 
tution. All the influential men of these two 
parties belonged originally to a secret society, 
established in 1821, which was at first called the 
Royal Anchor, and afterwards the Exterminating 
Angel; but in 1824, many of them, disgusted at 
the violence of some of the priests who ruled the 
society, separated from it, and from that time 
these parties have been at open war with each 
other. ‘This explains the severity of Quesada, 
Espaiia, Castroterrefio, and other generals, to- 
wards the Carlists, who are at this moment 
treated with more rigour than even the Liberals. 
Notwithstanding this, the Carlists are not to 
be despised by the government, although not so 
powerlul as is generally believed out of Spain; 
and in proof, their conspiracies and machina- 
tions have always been unsuccessful; but they 


act as a body—the greater part of the wealth of | 
the church is at their disposal—and they are | 


reckless, and dare anything. However, as the 
wealth of the clergy and monks is reduced al- 
ready to a very low ebb, it would be easy for 
the king to crush this party, if he would but 
win over moderate men by some reasonable 
concessions. His interest, as well as that of 
Spain, demands it; but I believe that his anxiety 
for playing the absolute king is such, that he 
would rather become a Cariist himself, as he is 
already become an Afrancesado, than grant the 
least shadow of representative government to 
this unfortunate country. 

(Our next notice of this valuable and interest- 
ing work will throw a great deal of light on a 





t Last year Ferdinand, anxious to please the English 
government, who had advised him earnestly to give a 
complete amnesty, determined on doing so. The decree 
was actually drawn up, and was more reasonable than 
might have been expected ; when, only ¢7vo days before 
the intended publication, the Afrancesados had sufficient 
influence to make him change his resolution, to the asto- 
nishment even of his own ministers. Some time after, 
Famer eg a member of the Camarilla, I told him I 

ought it bad policy to keep the emigrants out of Spain, 
forming, as they did, a powerful body, ready to join in any 
revolution, as men reduced to desperation always are.— 
** Nonsense,” said he ; “as for their conspiracies, Regato 
knows everything they intend to do, as soon as they 
determine on it; besides, the emigrants, grown wise by 
experience, would, if they returned, join the moderate 
Party almost to a man, and this party become stronger 
than ever: now we play upon the fears of the Consti- 
tutionalists who are with us, making them believe that 
the emigrants intend to call them to account; we play 
also upon the hopes of the obstinate Constitutionalists 
whom we cannot gain, making them believe that Mina 
is coming, and that it would be impolitic and premature 
for them to act. Thus we keep them divided and quiet ; 
but if the emigrants come back, we not only lose all 
these advantages, but shall have a strong and compact 
body to contend against.” ‘Thus, tu follow the famous 
rule divide et impera, thousands of patrivtic and ex- 
cellent men are left to wander friendless over Europe, 
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subject very little understood in this country, 
the SECRET SOCIETIES of Spain, which so long 
indirectly influenced the government of that 
country. J 








Full Annals of the Revolution in France, 1830. 
By Williame Hone. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. London. T. Tegg. 

Upon a very hasty review of this unpretending 

work, we are of opinion it may be read even now 

with great interest, and will be referred to here- 
after as embodying the current opinion of those 

eventful days. The ordinances of Charles X.— 

the Protests—the Declaration of Rights pre- 

sented by the Chamber of Deputies to the Duke 
of Orleans—the principal addresses, proclama- 
tions and ordinances, are here collected ; and the 
narrative is enlivened by interesting original 


letters, and many minute and particular facts of | 


the late glorious struggle—and all for half-a- 
crown! Whoever desires to be as well informed 
as circumstances and time will permit of the late 


and interesting narrative of it, cannot do better 
than purchase this little work. 


A Dissertation on the component Parts of an Ani- 
mal Body: being a Lecture, introductory to the 
Study of Human, Comparative, and Physiologi- 
cal Anatomy. By Henry William Dewhurst, 
Surgeon, -&c. 2nd Edition, 15™°. London, 
1830. 

Tue design of this little work is to introduce 

the general reader to a knowledge of animal 

structure, and of the elements into which the 
various substances which enter into its compo- 
sition may be resolved, by chemical analysis. 

The author states in the preface, that he has 

endeavoured to avoid as much as possible the 

introduction of uncouth technical terms; yet 


many technicalities occur in the work, little | 


likely to be understood by the general reader, 
and which are not contained in the usual 
dictionaries. These, we doubt not, will either 
be explained or avoided in any future edition: 
at the same time the arrangement may be ren- 
dered more lucid. 

The work displays considerable research and 
diligence, the materials having been collected 
from various sources, whilst the references to 
the original and more voluminous works, enable 
the reader to obtain fuller details, should they 
be desired. The neatness and portability of 
this little tract, in addition to the scientific in- 
formation which it conveys, will, we doubt not, 
render it acceptable to the public and useful to 
the author, whose zeal as a popular teacher at 
various scientific institutions is favourably 
known and appreciated. 








PARIS AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Paris, Sept. Sth, 1830. 

My dear Sir,—The moral and physical aspect 
of Paris, at this moment, is peculiarly well cal- 
culated to command attention, and keep re- 
flection awake and busy. ‘Traces of the terrible 
struggle which has just terminated are every 
where visible. Walls and pillars bored through 
or shattered by the cannon—palace windows 
perforated likea sieve—boulevards, lately shaded 
by trees of a hundred years’ growth, com- 
pletely denuded :—such are a few of the more 
striking features of the scene which the French 
capital now presents to the eye. Descending 
to smaller, but not less significant particulars, 
we observe mementos innumerable of the down- 
fall of the Bourbon dynasty, and of the inextin- 
guishable hatred which their disgusting despo- 





tism has generated and left rankling in the 
minds of the people. Standing in the court of 
the Tuileries, you behold the tricoloured flag, 
ostentatiously fixed upon the summit of the 
palace dome, waving and flapping in the breeze, 
as if in scorn of the race whose folly accelerated 
the movements of freedom. Walk into the 
meanest street, or obscurest alley, and the same 
emblem of liberty meets the eye, in the shape 
of a riband, a handkerchief, or a watch-chain ;— 
saunter, whether by night or day, beneath the 
porticos or arcades of the Palais Royal,—and, 
from the mincing courtezan to the severest and 
most sober dame who makes her way through the 
crowd, you will discover all bearing the brilliant 
symbol upon their persons, 

These indications of the public feeling, though 
anything but dumb, are less expressive, however, 
than others which present themselves, and of 
which some are less creditable to the feeling and 
good sense of the nation. Among tiese must 
be enumerated the obscene caricatures and 
ribaldrous publications which at present literally 


- ot vet | inundate the capital,—all having for their aim 
revolution, and to possess a brief, intelligible, | 


to maintain in the mind of the people the ab- 
horrence they have conceived for the “ legiti- 
mate” race, from which Providence has so 
happily delivered them, and which, unless by 
some unaccountable interposition of the same 
Providence, can never again insult common 
sense from the throne of France. The stories 
now circulated concerning the Comte d’ Artois 
(Charles X.), whether they be true or not,—and 
there is at least as much chance of their being 
true as false,—show the light in which that ab- 
surd tyrant appeared to the French people, and 
disclose the nature of the grief and contempt 
they were compelled to devour in secret during 
the continuance of his reign. 

The ex-despot, accompanied by some of his 
“broken tools,” is now with you in England— 
the refuge of tyrants as well as of their victims 
-—for even tyrants, when they themselves come 
to be concerned, are fond of liberty. I am sorry, 
however, he should have selected our country 
for his place of residence, as the circumstance 
is calculated to keep up in the breasts of many 
on this side of the water that loathing of Eng- 
land which the fruit it once produced for them 
at first generated. However, the English, both 
government and people, have spoken out too 
broadly since the Three Days’ Revolution, to 
be any longer mistaken by the seusible and re- 
flecting portion of this people,—a portion which, 
I am happy to say, is every day becoming larger 
and more influential. 

The air of Henri IV. appears to be no longer 
regarded by the people as the national air, being 
replaced by the “ Marseillois,"—a far more 
spirit-stirring and beautiful composition, This 
air, with its old revolutionary and pensive as- 
sociations, is now everywhere heard, and pro- 
duces the most powerful effect upon the mind. 
Standing the other morning in the window 
of an hotel in the Rue Rivoli, I observed a 
company of strolling Italian musicians in the 
court below, who, after running over some wildly 
coinic, or rather farcical compositions with in- 
finite skill and drollery, passed suddenly, and, 
I imagine, with “malice prepense,” to the 
tender, melancholy, yet martial “ Marseillois.”’ 
The effect was magical. Inamoment the win- 
dows were crowded—every ear was addressed 
to listening ; and as the cremonas and bass-viols 
proceeded, francs, half francs, and double sous 
showered down upon the pavement. One of the 
party accompanied the instruments with a fine 
voice, not less rich or powerful, perhaps, than 
that of Curioni, and which appears to be be- 
stowed by Providence upon the Italians, to con- 
sole them for the loss of everything more manly 
and noble. 

On entering the Gallery of the Louvre, the 
first thing which strikes you are a number of 
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empty frames, which must formerly have con- 
tained some acres of canvas. Upon this canvas, 
which has been rolled up and cast away like 
an unclean thing, were represented the persons 
and acts of the vanished legitimates, which are 
become too hateful to the French people to be 
tolerated even upon canvas. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they may have been so many monuments 
of that gross adulation which men in authority 
are ever wont to receive from parasites, and 
may have been thrust aside as mementos of 
former acts of baseness; for I observe that the 
portrait of Charles X. still occupies a portion 
of the wall of the Picture Gallery. But, what- 
ever they may have represented, they should 
have remained to the shame and confusion of 
their creators; for itis a pity that meanness 
and sycophancy should ever be able to throw a 
friendly oblivion over their deeds. 

Englishmen, I observe, are often too apt to 
imagine that persons who make human nature, 
and the various modes of influencing it, their 
study, are less calculated than what are vulgarly 
called “ practical men,” to direct the machinery 
of the state, and on this account entertain fears 
for the success of M. Guizot and his colleagues, 
—several of whom are distinguished as literary 
men. The extremely critical position in which 
these literary men are placed, is sufficient to 
try the capacities of the ablest statesmen that 
ever lived; and may, perhaps, demand talents 
and resources which no set of men cculd supply ; 
and therefore, even should the present ministry 
succumb, as I trust they will not, to circum- 
stances, it would, in Yact, be no proof of their 
positive incapacity, but only that the state of 
France is such as imperatively to command 
fluctuation and change. All I can say is, that, 
although there certainly exists a considerable 
party who are far from being contented with the 
choice of the ministry, and who would remain 
discontented, if the archangel Michael himself 
were Premier, the great body of the people 
appear to have full confidence both in the ca- 
pacity and honesty of the present men in ofiice, 
as well as in the king whom they have chosen 
to reign over them, and whose acts have hitherto 
been of the most popular character. 

To return however to the more immediate 
object of this letter:—everywhere I see pla- 
cards posted upon the walls proclaiming the 
“jnfamous conduct” of the priests during the 
late revolution; and pamphlets are stuck in 
every petty booksellcr’s window in the Palais 
Royal, detailing these same “ infamies” ;—but 
hitherto I have not been able to examine the 
matter, so numerous are the other things which 
command one’s attention, The hatred of the 
people for the clergy throughout the North of 
France is almost universal, and amounts to 
fanaticism. I say the North of France, because 
to this portion of the kinggom my experience 
has been confined; and because I believe it is 
neither so strong nor so general in the south, 
It is confidently believed,—and apparently not 
without reason,—that the priesthood had some 
hand in the numerous arsons which took place 
in Normandy, and other provinces of the realm, 
though I have conversed with members of the 
condemned body who were too enlightened and 
liberal in their notions to conceive the thing 
possible, ‘That they are, in many instances, 
inimical to the new order of things, is too 
plain to be denied. The Bishop of Bayeux (a 
fat, good-natured-looking man enough,) ima- 
gines that he is doing wonders, in opposition to 
liberalism, by forbidding the chaunting of the 
“ Domine, salvum fac Regem,” in the various 
churches of his diocess—as if this Latin con- 
juration were necessary to the health and pro- 
sperity of Louis-Philip I., and the proper cpe- 
ration of the Charte. The reign of Jesuitism is 
over in France. The “ Holy Apostolical Roman 
Church” is no longer an established religion 





here ; and everything indicates a rapid revolu- 
tion in the faith, as well as in the civil insti- 
tutions of the country. One of the principal 
features of the caricatures which adorn the 
quays, streets, and bazaars, is almost always “a 
priest ;” and, in one instance, the ex-despot is 
mounted, like his Burman majesty, upon the 
shoulders of a half-starved Jesuit, who, from his 
woful looks and tottering gait, appears very 
much disposed to pitch his unclean burden into 
the Seine. 

The fugitive literature of the day has power- 
fully felt the influence of the recent events. it 
is free, bold, decisive, but much less licentious, 
in every sense of the word, than might have 
been expected. The journals are, perhaps, 
somewhut affected in the exhibition of modera- 
tion. They are too moderate. They scarcely 
express the whole of the general popular feel- 
ing, and, unless they alter their tone, run some 
risk of being regarded as favourable to a re- 
action. France is liberalized to a much greater 
extent than appears to be believed, even by the 
journalists ; and the principles now in operation 
are not likely soon to become inert. I am fully 
aware, however, of the difficulties encountered 
by a stranger in the study of a foreign people's 
opinions and character, and am conscious that 
I may be deceived; but there are methods of 
wearing away that reserve which most men 
affect before a sojourner, and of coming, without 
appearing to do so, within the sphere of the 
genuine feelings of men. Besides, in the pre- 
sent moment, there is, notwithstanding all that 
the Journal des Débats may say to the contrary, 
a powerful feeling of enthusiasm abroad among 
the people, which is altogether incompatible 
with that cold and insipid reserve which worldly 
policy regards as wisdom. Men care not three 
straws who knows what they think. They feel 
within them a consciousness of the power to 
defend, as well as to conquer their rights, and 
would look upon it as a species of dishonour 
to mince the matter, whether before friend or 
foe. ‘There is, therefore, little difficulty in get- 
ting at the opinions of such as are truly liberal, 
even though their liberalism should be wltra ; 
but, it must be owned, that, since liberalism is 
become the fashion, many may put on the ap- 
pearance of it, who, in their hearts, are anything 
but friendly to freedom. I may, for this reason, 
overrate the number of the advocates of liberal 
principles ; but can hardly estimate too highly 
the force of that influence which compels even 
Jesuits and their disciples to affect opinions and 
feelings which they abhor. J. 








TRANSLATION OF 
A GERMAN WATCHMAN’S SONG. 


TIark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell 
TEN now strikes on the belfry bell; 
Ten are the holy commandments given 
‘Yo man below from God in heaven. 
Human watch from harm can’t guard ye, 
God will watch, and God will guard ye. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell 
Exeven sounds on the belfry bell; 
Eleven Apostles of holy mind, 
Taught the gospel to mankind. 

Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell 

‘TWELVE resounds from the beliry bell; 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 

Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour’s name. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell 

One has pealed from the belfry bell; 

One God above is Lord indeed, 

Who bears us forth in hour of need. 
Human watch, &c. 





Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell 
Two resounds from the belfry bell ; 
Two paths before mankind are free— 
Neighbour, choose the good for thee. 
Human watch, &c. 
Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell 
TuRve now tolls from the belfry bell ; 
Threefold reigns the heavenly host— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward us, 
God will watch, and God will guard us ; 
He through his eternal might 
Send us all a blessed night! 








ON THE ANTIQUITY OF OIL PAINTING. 

Tue picture by Thomas Von Mutina, or 
Muttersdorf, of 1297, in the Imperial Gal- 
lery at Vienna, has hitherto been considered 
the most ancient painting in oil. Lanzi, how- 
ever, in his “Storia Pittorica,” affirms, after 
a minute examination of this old picture, that 
the colours have not been mixed with linseed 
oil, but with white of egg. 

The learned librarian, Morelli of Venice, 
however, a few years before his death, published 
extracts from a very ancient MS. of the “ Biblio- 
theca Naniana,” which contains extremely inter- 
esting information both on painting on glass as 
well as in oils. The Chevalier Maria, a country- 
man of Morelli, mentions, en occasion of this 
notice, a circumstance which would be decisive 
respecting the antiquity of oil painting, if it were 
really as he states. He says that, on a visit 
which he paid to his friend, Giov. Federici of 
Treviso, a Dominican monk, the latter conducted 
him toa saloon on the ground-floor, where, among 
several very ancient paintings, was a Crucifixion 
bearing the date of 1177. Father Federici as- 
sured him that he had most carefully examined 
this picture, and was fully persuaded that it was 
an oil painting. This then would be manifestly 
the most ancient oil painting known. As Maria 
besides represents Father Federici to be a 
learned man, who had written several works, 
we may take it for granted that he had good 
grounds for his opinion. But what has since 
becomet of this and the other old paintings 
which Maria saw in the saloon of the Dominican 
convent at Treviso? It would really be worth 
while to commence a diligent search after them, 
particularly as Maria says nothing of the sub- 
jects and condition of the other old pictures in 
this saloon. ‘This ancient relic is undoubtedly 
not the only production of that time, and if it 
still exist, a comparison of it with others might 
probably throw some light upon the master and 
the country to which it belonged. 














MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 

Ir is not for its temporary, but its permanent 
interest that we refer tu this subject. It is the 
novel application of the wonderful power of steam 
—the progressive advance of science—that makes 
us feel great interest in the subject. Little more 
than twenty years ago, we were paddled from 
Kath to Bristol in the first steam-boat that per- 
haps ever plyed commercially ‘in this country. 
The distance by land is something less than a 
two hours’ drive; but we embarked on board 
the strange monster, as the steam-boat then 
appeared, at seven in the morning, and did not 
land at the quay at Bristol, owing in partindeed 
to the defective state and imperfect construction 
of the lock, until two in the afternoon. Now we 
have steam-carriages, flying over the country at 
the rate of thirty milesan hour! 'The following is 
the description, the just description of them, 
in one of the papers:—* Ten o’clock was the 
time fixed on for starting. Eight of the Com- 
pany’s beautiful locomotive engines were brought 





+ “* Storia civile e politica del Commercio de Vene- 
aiani,”’ T. sii. p. 223. 
} Maria wrote after the downfall of the republic. 
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down to the mouth of the tunnel at about half- 

ast nine. While these masterly productions of 

uman intellect were being paraded up and 
down on the road with the same ease, and under 
as much command, as a small pony, we could 
hardly persuade ourselves that we were not 
looking on animal life. The steam flowed from 
them with a curiously-sharp noise, and con- 
siderably heightened the delusion. A person, 
who has not seen, can have no idea of the grace- 
ful and easy movement of one of these machines ; 
and the power with which they perform their 
work is really surprising, even in these days of 
mechanical improvement.” 

An intelligent correspondent of our own, 
speaking of the Duke of Wellington on this 
occasion, says, “but he shared his interest 
with the steam-carriages, or as they should be 
called steam-creatures.” It is indeed impossible 
to see the ease, the rapidity, the obedience of 
these self-impelled machines, without a feeling 
that they are sentient intelligent creatures. The 
huge carriage prepared for the Duke is thus 
described to us: “It ratherresembled an eastern 
pavilion, than anything our northern idea con- 
siders a carriage,—the floor is 32 feet long by 
8 wide, gilt pillars support a crimson canopy 
24 feet long, and it might for magnitude, be 
likened to the car of Jugzernaut ; yet this huge 
machine, with the preceding steam-engine, 
moved along at its own fiery will even more 
swimminely, ‘a thing of heart and mind,’ than a 
ship on the ocean.” 

The engine that was dispatchedto Manchester 
for medical assistance, after the dreadful accident 
had occurred to Mr. Huskisson, is understood 
to have travelled at the rate of thirty-two miles 
an hour! ! 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Mr. Cadell, the Edinburgh publisher of the 
new edition of the Waverley Novels, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Editor of The Times, in 
answer to an unknown critic in that paper, in 
which he very fairly defends himself from a 
charge preferred against him, of want of libe- 
_Yality or judgment in the embellishment of those 
works. 
the truth—and the names of the artists employed 
ought at once to have proved his error—it is 
notorious that the embellishments have not given 
satisfaction; and nothing said either by critic 
or publisher fairly meets the question. The error 
of Mr. Cadell seems to have been in publishing 
an illustrated edition at all. We know not what 
the extent of the sale may be, but it is certainly 
beyond the possibility of supplying any reasonable 
impression of the plates: we mentioned this in 
our notice of thelast volume. It would have been 
extremely unjust to Mr. Rolls,—a very careful 
engraver,—to have formed our judgment of his 
ability from the scarcely visible impression in 
our copy of that volume; and we cannot doubt 
that, when we.see the proofs of the plates, as 
published separately, we shall be less dissatisfied 
than at present with Mr. Martin’s design. It is 
these worn-out impressions that prejudice the 
public against painter, publisher, and engraver. 
But this is merely considering the question in 
reference to Art. Mr. Cadell, no doubt, under- 
stands his own business much better than we 
can; and the eminent and deserved success of 
the edition justifies him in publishing it with 
engravings. 

But as a question of Art, perhaps the truth lies 
much deeper than we have yet considered it : we 
do not at this moment recollect any poetical or 
imaginative work that was ever illustrated to our 
satisfaction. It is perhaps impossible that it 
should be. The greatcharm of Mr. Rogers’ Italy, 
—the most successful of these works,—is not 
that the painter has bodied forth the ima- 
gination of the poet, but has illustrated the 


But, however wide the critic may be of 





reality of his scenery; he has not substituted 
his own conceptions for ours, but has given 
to ours “a local habitation.” Take up any 
one of the poetical plays of Shakspeare, and 
let the reader suggest to us half-a-dozen satis- 
factory representations of scenes in it, from 
all the past and present world of Art — it is 
out of his power. We have the gross substitu- 
tion of a reality for our finest imaginings—it is 
translating poetry into prose. But if it be not, 
it is a command to worship “ other gods” than 
our own. The poet, it should be remembered, 
is not a portrait-painter ; the reader is left to fill 
up a shadowy outline, until the passion of his 
own spirit gives it life and reality, and like an- 
other Pygmalion, he worships the creature of his 
own creation. But it does not follow that it is 
like the original, and, there is fortunately no 
standard of reference, for if there were, we should 
probably persevere in our error. Hamlet, we 
are told, was fat, ‘pursy and scant of breath;” 
yet few would take even the Ghost’s or his 
mother’s word for it. We are not bound to 
bow the knee in admiration of another's mortal 
mistress, much less of the delicate dreamy crea- 
ture of his imagination. Who but Raphael could 
have worshipped the fat, vulgar baker’s daughter 
of the Tribuna? Yet, it may be observed, that 
there is a ¢race of Raphael's beauty, in the full 
smooth faces even of his Madonnas, and it is not 
impossible the Fornarina might have served him 
for Juliet or Franchesa, although she does not 
correspond exactly with our idea of either :—So 
it is in illustrating Scott—we have all our pre- 
conceived notions on the subject—the vivid 
portraiture of the poet has impressed character 
and scenes upon the imagination, and anything 
differing from them is to us an offence; but if 
Scott himself were painter as well as poet, the 
odds are, he would offend us by his illustrations. 
Let Mr. Cadell, therefore, be content with his 
sale—the critic with his indignation—and we, 
with playing “the equal justicer” between them, 
These are hasty opinions; hereafter we may con- 
sider the subject more at large. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE ANNUALS. 

Tur note of preparation has long been heard, 
and already various specimens of the approach- 
ing volumes have gladdened our eyes. Some of 
our readers may be pleased with the following 
imperfect account of the treasures in store for 
them. We do not think it right, in this early 
notice, to offer any critical opinion—it would be 
manifestly unjust; sutiice it to say, that from 
the peep we have had, we think the graphic 
part will not be inferior to any former seasons. 
First in the list, and first in the field, comes 
Mr. Ackermann’s 

Forcet ME Not, already, as we are in- 
formed, perfect and on its way to delight our 
fair countrywomen in the East—the only plates 
we have scen are an Indian subject, from W. 
Westall—Queen Esther, from Martin—the Sis- 
ters, from J. West—and the Cat’s Paw, from 
Landscer. 

Tue Literary Sovventr, by Mr. Watts, 
will contain amongst others, the Destruction of 
Babel, from Slous—Burns and Mary, by Ed-* 
monstone—View of Milan, from Prout—Ghent, 
by Nash—Juliet, by Boxall—and the well-known 
subject after Correggio, of the Magdalen. 

Nothing daunted by the candidates already 
in the field, the persevering Mr. Jennings pro- 
duces a new one, which he entitles 

Tut ReEMEMBRANCE.—We have seen the 
Orphans, after Gill, beautifully engraved by 
Rolls—a bit of Stothard’s John Gilpin—a bril-» 
liant vignette, after Brockedon, of Mont Blanc, 
from the Piedmontese village of Salle Val 
d'Aosta; and an authentic portrait of our gra- 





cious Queen, is promised to the patrons of this 
volume. It is edited by Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 

Tue Keersake.—Charles Heath, as would 
be expected, will make a brilliant display—(by , 
the way he must now thank us for having told 
the truth of his Waverley historical illustrations), 
Chacun & son gotit, after Stephanhoff, a subject 
from Cristall, and one from Bonington, are a 
sprinkling of the decorations of this volume. Not 
content with his English Keepsake, this en- 
terprising artist has ventured, in union with 
Bovinet, upon a French one; a beautiful female 
portrait, after Rochard, is preparing for this 
volume, and we heartily wish success to their 
speculation. 

Tne AMULET will have a subject from Pick- 
ersgill, an Italian Mother, and Lady Frances 
Leveson Gower, after Lawrence. 

Tue Inis, Frrenpsuip’s Orrerino, and 
the Lanpscarr ANNUAL, will not fall short of 
their former credit—and so, wishing them well 
and farewell, we take our leave for the present. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. ‘ 
Tue print from Wilkie's picture, engraving 

by Mr. W. Finden, is very forward; several of 
the plates for this work are ready—amongst 
others, the “ Canaletti,” by H. Le Keux—the 
“‘Rembrandt,” by Burne:—* Govartius,” by 
Doo, &c. The first number will appear imme- 
diately on the completion of Mr. Finden’s plate. 
The artists associated in this undertaking have 
received the most liberal patronage, and we hope 
no “quarrels in the camp” will interfere with 
the progress of this splendid undertaking. 


National Portrait Gallery : with Memoirs by W. 
Jerdan, F.S.A. &c. No. XVII. Fisher, 
Son & Co. 

Tue work, of which the above is the last monthly 

part, contains Sir Abraham Hume, after Ed- 

ridge—the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
after Owen—and Sir Thomas Picton, after 

Beechy. The two former are excellent, the 

latter anything but pleasing. The reasonable 

price at which this interesting series is pub- 
lished will excuse our not being very critical. 

The biographical notices are ably written, though 

not in several instances with sufficient care: in 

taking up a late number, which contains a me- 
moir of the late Spencer Perceval, we were 
forced into an immoderate laugh at the ex- 
pense of the editor. Mr. Jerdan, it appears, 

yas present at the melancholy scene, and indeed 
opened the door for the Premier to pass, behind 
which the assassin stood: this is stated to have 
been on the 11th of May, 1811; after this follows 

a minute account of that melancholy affair, con- 

cluding with a fac-simile of the concluding prayer 

of Bellingham’s petition of grievances, from the 
original, now in the possession of Sir Francis 

Freeling—this is dated London, 21st of January 

1812; then follows the commentary of the 

editor. “ Upon this document it is remarkable to 

observe, that the date is 1812; whether a mis- 
take or ‘an indication of insanity,’ it is difficult 
to imagine.” Now, we must do Bellingham the 
justice to say, that there was little madness in 
putting a proper date to his paper. We rather 
think ‘ this indication of insanity” should more 
properly be applied to the compiler of the me- 
moir. It is hardly necessary to say, that Spencer 
Perceval was assassinated in 1812. 


Family Cabinet Atlas. Part V. Bull. 

WE are glad to see the Royal Patronage extend- 
ed to this useful companion to the geographical 
student; its continued excellence and concise- 
ness deserve every flattering testimonial. The 
present Part contains Portugal, the Prussian 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Guatemala—in the 
latter plate, we observe one or two deviations 
from the general orthography; these, even if 
correct, (which we doubt,) ought to be admitted 
with caution, 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Our chartered Rights and Liberty: the new Parisian 
National March, composed in Celebration of the 
glorious 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, and sung 
with the most unbounded applause at the dif- 
ferent Theatres in Paris; translated from the 
original French words of Casimir Delavigne, by 
W. IT. Moncrieff; sung by Miss Somerville ; 
arranged by J. Blewitt. Mayhew & Co. 

THE above copious title is quite explanatory, with- 
out the necessity of additional remarks. The words 
and music are highly characteristic of the French 
style, and much resemble the Marseillois Hymn, 
now again so popular. The original will be found 
in No. 150 of The Atheneum. 


Gems a la Philharmonic, No. I. (To be continued 
occasionally.)—A Selection of the most admired 
morceaux of Melody and Harmony performed at 
the celebrated Concerts of that Society, carefully 
collated and adapted as duets for Harp and 
Piano-forte, by N. B. Challoner. Mayhew & Co, 

Rossin1’s truly beautiful duet “ Ricciardo! che 

veggo,” is very judiciously chosen for the second 

_ number of this desirable work, and a brilliant, ex- 
pressive, and charming duet for harp and piano- 
forte is formed from it. We have presented rather 

a long review of the first number of these “ gems,” 

in the 116th number of The Athenaum, (page 30), 

to which we beg to refer our readers, and this 

second piece is arranged in the same careful and 
skilful manner. The adaptation is so well managed 
as to awaken a pleasing recollection of the excellent 
performance of Madame Camporese with Signor 

Curioni, at the Philharmonic Concert, as well as of 

Madame Colbran and Signor Garcia, at the King’s 

Theatre, in this truly magnificent duet. 





A Collection of Italian, French, and English Songs, 
with a progressive Accompaniment for the Spa- 
nish Guitar, by G. H. Derwort, No. 2. Davis. 

WE noticed the first number of this little periodical 

in The Atheneum (No. 147, p. 526); and the 

second air chosen is a curious adaptation of the 
popular little scrap from Mozart's beautiful Zan- 

herfléte, known as “‘ Away with melancholy,” “ O 

dolce concento,”’ &c. This arrangement is well 

adapted to the guitar, and to those who play and 
sing en duo, will be acceptable. 


No. IT. of Twelve favourite Airs. With variations 
for the Flute by L. Drouét. Cocks & Co. 


Tuts is a brief arrangement of three variations 
upon two pages (for the trifling price of 1s.!) of 
the favourite French air “ La Suissesse au bord du 
lac,” and although so short and cheap, is still an 
excellent arrangement in Drouét’s best style. 


The Woodland Boy. Written to a favourite Swiss 
melody, sung by Madame Stockhausen, and 
arranged by W. Ball. Paine & Hopkins. 

OnE of the prettiest and most characteristic speci- 

mens of the Swiss ballads. Madame Stockhausen 

has sung it under the title of the ‘‘ Swiss Drover Boy 
of Appenzell,” with considerable applause at the 
various Musical Festivals and Concerts, and Mr. 

William Ball has arranged it very successfully. 


No. V. of the Gems of Melody. For the Piano- 
forte, with an accompaniment for the Flute, ad. 
lib., selected and arranged by William Forde. 
Cocks & Co. 


Tuts is a cheap and easy arrangement of popular 
airs, quite well adapted for school teachers upon a 
large scale, and the multitude in general: this 5th 
number presents a pleasing adaptation of the e:ernal 
“ Di tanti palpiti,” and forms a good continuation 
of the little work. 


Handel's Grand March, “ See the Conquering Hero 
comes.” Arranged as a Duet for the Harp and 
Piano-forte, by N.C. Bochsa. Clementi & Co. 


THE introduzione, four variations, and finale, 
which Bochsa exhibits in this arrangement, are 
well intended, but disfigured by numerous inac- 
curacies : this carelessness is not merely confined to 
wrong notes, omissions of sharps, flats, and naturals, 
&c., but in the harp part of the third variation, a 
bar too many is engraved. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A new drama, in three acts, called “ Ambi- 
tion; or, Marie Mignot,” was on Monday last 
produced at this theatre. As our readers may 
suppose, it isa translation from the French piece 
so well known both in Paris and in London. 
“Marie Mignot” is one of those pieces which 
the classics hold in the greatest horror, and 
which meet with a proportionate degree of ap- 
probation from the romantiques: it requires from 
an audience, not only the usual portion of ima- 
gination, in supposing “this cockpit holds the 
vasty fields of France,” and in identifying Mr. 
A.and Miss B. with the parties they represent, 
but the fancy of the auditor is to be at work 
even when tiie actors are at rest, and in the 
pause between each act, he is called upon to 
imagine a lapse of years. 

Without entering into a discussion of the great 
question at issue between the belligerent parties, 
(a matter, by the bye, considered by themselves 
of such importance, that a few years back the 
classics petitioned the French Government to 
put a stop to the innovations of the romantique 
school,) we shall record our opinion as unfavor- 
able, at least to the intermittent drama, if we may 
be allowed to give it that title. The first and 
great evil is, that, by breaking the action of a 
play, the interest must of necessity be dimi- 
nished ; each act is in itself a drama; there is no 
continuity of feeling ; the excitement ceases en- 
tirely at each fall of the curtain; and, at the 
commencement of every act, we are subjected to 
the tedious explanations of a first scene, and 
have as it were, to undergo the fatigue of re- 
newing our acquaintance with the dramatis per- 
sone, in whom mentally, as well as bodily, a 
lapse of years must, or, at least, ought to have 
made a very considerable alteration. 

But to the piece itself. In the first act, we 
find that Marie, the niece of a celebrated cook, 
and who herself follows the occupation of a 
laundress, has been contracted to a young man 
named Lagardie: he, however, is not “well to 
do” in the world, and she iniorms us, that she 
wants a husband, “who has an independent 
profession, that is, a profession which makes 
others dependent upon him.” The rise of Ariette 
Delorme, who once pursued the same humble 
occupation as herself, has exerted both her am- 
bition and her envy, and, upon Monsieur Modeau, 
a rich lawyer, offering her his hand, she resolves 
to sacrifice her love to herambition. At this mo- 
ment Lagardie appears, and love for a moment 
triumphs, but a few satirical observations from 
Arieite, bring vanity to the aid of ambition— 
Lagardie is rejected, and Jf. Modeau rendered 
happy.—A lapse of ten years takes place, and 
we find at the commencement of the second act, 
that Marie has been left a widow: Lagardie re- 
turns to his allegiance, and precisely the same 
incidents occur as in act the first, the Marquis 
de Dixot being substituted for M. Modeau.— 
Another ten years roll by, and at the beginning 
of the third act, we find the Marquis dead, and 
his widow residing under the root of Cassimir, 
the ex-king of Poland. Bent upon being a 
queen, she has obtained from him a promise of 
marriage, and hopes, by the intrigues of Madame 
de Maintenon, to bring about his restoration: she 
partially succeeds, and Lagardie, who has risen 
to the rank of Marshal in the Swedish service, 
is sent to the palace of Cassimir, to settle the 
preliminaries; finding his old mistress there, 
for a third time he offers her his hand, and is 
again refused; the lady, however, soon finds 
cause to repent of her refusal, and the piece 
concludes, by Cassimir declining the crown, and 
Marie ordering her coach “to the Convent of 
the Carmelites.” 

From these materials, much cannot be ex- 
pected; the heroine cannot be otherwise than 


disgusting, and as to the hero—who can feel 








the slighest interest about such “a thrice triple 
ass” as Lagardie? Our observations have 
hitherto applied more particularly to the French 
piece, we must now direct them to the English 
version. The adapter has, on the whole, ac- 
quitted himself very creditably ; in the comic 
portion of the dialogue, there is always life, and 
occasionally, a few flashes of real wit; the serious 
portion, if not forcible, is at least elegant :—one 
error, however,we cannot help noticing : through- 
out the first act, we are told, that Mignot keeps 
a “ cook-shop ;” at this cook-shop, a Marshal 
of France invites Boileau and a party of ladies 
to dine ; now, in England, a cook-shop is a term 
applicable only to the lowest emporium for 
edibles, and although we have no word imme- 
diately expressive of Mignot's trade, which ap- 
pears to be that of a traiteur and patissier, yet 
the author might have saved the Marshal and 
his friends the disgrace of “ diving for a dinner.” 

Miss F. H. Kelly performed the heroine, with 
a good deal of talent, but not altogether to our 
satisfaction ; she heightened rather than subdued 
the disgusting features in the character of Marie ; 
her indecision in the choice of her husbands 
never appeared the struggles of passion, but 
simply the anxicty of a cunning and avaricious 
woman to secure the man who would best answer 
her purposes: the part, however, is one of the 
greatest difficulty, and we should be at a loss 
to point out an actress who could have got 
through it better. Mrs. Glover was very effec- 
tive in Ariette Delorme, and the greatest credit 
is due to Mr. Vining, for his performance of 
Lagardie. Mignot, the cook, was represented by 
Mr. Farren; the character is one of little impor- 
tance, and even Mr. Farren’s talents failed to 
render it prominent. 

The piece is said to be the production of a 
gentleman named Mayhew. 





July a revolutionary month.—On the 9th of this 
month, in the year 1386, the despotism exercised 
over Switzerland by the House of Austria was 
wrecked on the field ofSempach. On the 26th 
of July 1581, the confederation of the Low 
Countries promulgated an edict by which they 
renounced their allegiance to Philip 11. On the 
11th of July 1690, James II. lost the battle of 
the Boyne, which for ever excluded both him- 
seif and his posterity from the throne of Great 
Britain. On the 4th of July 1776, the congress 
of the United States declared their country in- 
dependent of the English crown. On the 14th 
of July 1789, the flag of liberty waved over the 
Bastille. And on the 25th of July 1830, Charles 
X. of France, signed the death-warrant of his 
dynasty. 

Voyage round the World. —The Helena, a 
vessel equipped by the Russo-American com- 
pany, arrived at St. Petersburg on the 22nd of 
July, from a voyage round the world. She 
sailed from Cronstadt, laden with a cargo of 
general merchandize, on the 15th of August 
1828. Lieutenant Chromtshenko, her com- 
mander, when in 7° 9’ 36” of southern latitude 
and 177° 16” of eastern longitude from Green- 
wich, discovered a small island which is not 
noted on any chart, and has named it “ Lowen- 
dahl” in honour of his next in command. 


The Jesuits.— From the papers recently 
brought to light at their establishment of Mont- 
rouge, it appears that they have 5 assistories, 
39 provinces, 24 professed houses, 669 colleges, 
61 noviciates, 176 seminaries, 335 residences, 
and 223 missions. These include the whole of 
their institutions in Europe, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. Their numbers amount to 22,787, of which 
11,010 are priests. 


It is confidently stated, that Baron von Hum- 


— - preparing for a fresh visit to the New 
orld, 
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University of Munich.—It is mentioned, in a 
letter of the 20th of August, that during the 
winter session 1830-1, one hundred and eighty- 
seven courses of lectures will be delivered by: 
eighty-seven professors and teachers!—to wit, in 
Theology, 17 courses by six lecturers; in Law, 
26 by thirteen; in Economy, 16 by seven; in 
Medicine, 51 by two and twenty; and in Phi- 
losophy, 77 by thirty-nine. It is somewhat re- 
markable that the faculty of Theology, which is 
the most important, and the courses in which 
are the most numerously attended, should be 
physically weaker than even its economical col- 
league. 

New Canals in Russia.—Three most important 
works of this kind are at present executing ; the 
“ Canal of the Windawa,” which will unite that 
stream with the Niemen; another canal which 
will unite the Niemen with the Vistula; anda 
third, which will form a junction between the 
Volga and the Moskwa. The whole of the three 
were commenced in 1825, and will be shortly 
thrown open for navigation. 

Ugolino and his Children.—Some disciples of 
Galen have more time than use for it; of this 
class we conclude a certain Italian physician to 
be, who has been lately amusing himself with an 
inquiry into the circumstances of Ugolino’s 
miserable death, and has given us the result of 
his investigation in a right serious dissertation, 
which he entitles—“ On the possibility or im- 
possibility of Ugolino having broken his fast by 
devouring the flesh of his sons, after putting 
them to death: a physiologico-pathological and 
medico-legal essay.” At all events, a scientific 
comment on a passage in Dante may well be 
accounted among the “ extraordinaries” of the 
day. The verse, which it belabours, runs thus: 

Poscia piii che il dolor pote éZ digiuno ; 

and it will occur to such as have made the poet’s 
divine drama their study, that our author's is 
not the first pen which has approached the 
mystery this passage is suppposed to involve. 
Niccolini, for instance, is of opinion, that Ugo- 
lino murdered his children and then devoured 
them, and Carmagnani holds to a similar inter- 
pretation; but Rossini, Pepe, Gafferi, and Monti, 
repudiate the very idea of such a cannibal 
banquet. Now it has pleased the present com- 
mentator to break open the ground afresh, and, 
in accordance with some of his predecessors, to 
draw a very erudite distinction between “ digiuno”’ 
and “ fame,” fasting and hunger. He deems it, 
therefore, an object of importance to ascertain 
under which of these two dilemmas Ugolino 
pined: and he professes to have arrived at the 
certainty that it was the first-mentioned; “ in- 
asmuch,” he says, “ as fasting had weakened 
Ugolino’s physical powers, he had no insatiable 
hunger to contend with; no such hunger as to 
impel him to fall upon the dead bodies of his 
children, who had perished three days before, 
and support nature by eating them.” Hence he 
concludes it to be plain as a pike-staff, that the 
prisoner cannot possibly have devoured “ his 
own.” 

Jational Debt of Russia.—The Russian mi- 
nister of finance has stated, in his report last 
month on the state of the Sinking Fund, that 
the whole debt of Russia amounted, on the Ist 
of January 1830, to 718,575,479 roubles 16 
copecks, or 32,234,700/. sterling. 

Marshal Maison.—It is a curious coincidence 
that this officer has performed the duty of one of 
the masters of the ceremonies on the several 
occasions of Louis the Eighteenth’s first return 
to France—of the Count d’ Artois’ entrance into 
Paris—and of Charles the Tenth’s embarkation 
at Cherbourg. 

Mr. Morrison, the member of parliament for 
St. Ives, and the liberal.supporter of so many 
of the useful undertakings or 
has became the owner of Fonthill, 


the present day, | 





The most certain way of ascertaining the real 
character of a people is, to view them in the 
most populous states, and that part of the nation 
who have the least interest in disguising them- 
selves. If in China you see two porters jostle 
against each other in a narrow street, they will 
take the loads off their backs, and make a thou- 
sand excuses to each other for the accident oc- 
casioned, and on their knees will ask pardon for 
the offence. On the contrary, in London or Paris, 
two porters on such an occasion would quarrel, and 
exercise upon each other their fistic powers. A 
Frenchman is continually taiking about his 
mi.tress; the inseparable companion of an Eng- 
lishman is his umbrella; and the watchman is 
not happy without his pipe, nor an Italian with- 
out his fiddle. 
Roman Antiquities—At Water Crook, near 
Kendal, Westmorland, is the following inscrip- 
tion on a stone built in the wall of a barn :— 
P. Ael. P. F. Serg. Bass. 
Q. D. Leg. XX. V.V. Vixt. An. 
Gt. P. Rivatus, Libb. Gt. Her. 
M. Leg. VI. Vix. Fee. Li. Q. 
Sepulchrum Alium Mort. 

Rit. In. Fer. F. De. D. N.N, 

The Cosmopolites of Freedom.—FEmgland is not 
the only foreign land that lent a helping hand 
during the recent conflict in the French capital. 
A letter of the 16th ultimo, from Berlin, puts in 





| aclaim for the honour of Prussia. La voici: “On 








the late occurrences of Paris, the Prussians were 
called into active service. Professor de Raumer, 
the celebrated historical writer, was a spectator 
of the whole of the proceedings; many natives of 
Berlin fought in the ranks, and amongst these, 
two, who were enlisted bon gré, mal gré. Our friend 
S. was at an hotel on the 26th, and was looking 
at the commotion in his dressing-gown, when 
the crowd turned their eyes upwards and set 
him down for a Jacobin, because a red cap 
graced his noddle. ‘To insist upon his descend- 
ing, and make him standard-bearer to a trico- 
loured banner, despite his unwarlike equipment, 
was but the work of a moment. His post was 
nothing more nor less than to head the advance 
of the troop and Jead the storming of the Tuile- 
ries. He received two musket balls, fell, and 
I am happy to say, was not seriously wounded, 
A still more singular lot befell a coffec-house 
keeper. He was assailed by a crowd in the 
Rue St. Denis on the 28th, and his German 
responses to a cross-examination in French 
gave rise to some curious quid-pro-quos. He 
escaped further peril by pretending to have re- 
ceived a wound.” —From a Correspondent. 
Brunswick.—The present Duke of Brunswick, 
Charles Frederic, was born in October 1804, and 
under the guardianship of our recently-deceased 
monarch, succeeded his father on the 16th of 
July 1815. He took possession of his inheritance 
in October 1823, and two years afterwards ceded 
the principality of Oels in Silesia to his brother 
William. 
Este, by the marriage of the Margrave of Este 
with Cuniza, heiress of the house of Guelph; on 
which occasion he transferred his residence to 
Germany. His Duchy, before the cession of Oels, 
contained a population of 336,609 souls; it is at 
this moment computed at 250,000. The chief 
towns are Brunswick, 36,200 inhabitants ; Wolt- 
enbiittel 7810; and Helmstiidt 5400. Classed 
according to their religious tenets, the Duchy of 
Brunswick contains 239,300 Lutherans, 2300 
Catholics, 1200 of the Reformed Church, and 
1200 Jews; it has 1 Lyceum (high school or 
university), 2 Seminaries for teachers, 4 Gym- 
nasia, 63 Civic Schools, and 369 National or Rural 
Schools. Its Revenues amount to 218,000/. 
per annum; its Expenditure to 215,000/.; 


| and its Public Debt to 320,000. Of the Mili- 


| 


tary Force, one half of whom are usually on 
furlough, the numbers are 2432, During the 
minority of Charles, our late sovereign George 


He is descended from the house of | 








IV. conferred a constitution on his subjects. 
This took place on the 19th of January 1820, 
and it gave the assembly of the states the right 
of approving or refusing the taxes and organic 
laws proposed by the government. The casting 
of this constitution into the “ tub of passive 
obedience,” and the substitution of “ my will for 
your law,” has been the occasion of the Duke's 
second flight from the roof of his forefathers. 
The cabinet consists of two ministers, Bulow 
and Miinchausen; and four councillors, who 
can counsel but not vote—Messrs. Wachholn, 
Henneberg, Bosse, and Fricke. The ducal coat 
of arms has 13 quarters. 

We hear that the spirited proprietor of the 
Keepsake has presented the new edition of the 
Waverley novels with a plate for a forthcoming 
volume. 

Mr. W. Behnes has recently executed a bust 
of the Earl of Eldon, It is an admirable like- 
ness, and full of character. 








Athenaum Avodertisement. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS, 

LITERATURE. 

Forthcoming.—SirW illiam Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S., &c., author of “ Illustrations of Ornithology,’”’ 
has in the press an edition of ‘* Wilson’s American Or- 
nithology,” with the continuation by Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte, the former published in Philadelphia in 
1802, the latter in 1825 and 1826. ‘The whole will be 
contained in three volumes, demy octavo, with upwards 
of 100 engravings, and copious notes by the edi‘or: to- 
gether with an enumeration and description of the newly 
discovered species not included in the original works. 

In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo,,an Essay on Civil Policy, 
or the Science of Legislation, by Charles Putt, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. 

Mr. Richard Vines, Veterinary Surgeon, has in the 
press a Complete Treatise on the Glanders and Farcy 
in Horses. 

In the press, in one large super-royal 8vo. volume, 
the british Merchant’s Assistant, with Tables of Interest, 
Exchanges, &c. by G. Green. 

Just subscribed.—owitt’s Poems, 5s.—The Cabi- 
net Lawyer, 6thedit. 8». 6d.--M‘Bean’s Poems, 7+. 6d, 
—Easyand Familiar Sermons for Children, by a Lady, 
3s.—Topham’s Manual of Prayers, 1s. 6¢.—The Child's 
Own Drawing Book, 6s.—Llliotson on the Heart, 21s, 
—Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, 12s.—Ellis’s 
British Tariff, for 1830-31, 5s.— Utility of Latin, by Justin 
Brenan, 2s.—Composition and Punctuation, by Brenan, 
3d edit.4s.—The Mamluk, by Eleanor Dickinson, 7 s.6d. 
—Brown’s Bible, 45s.—Schultz’s Key to Nochden’s 
German.—Dr. Lardner’s Lectures on the Steam En- 
gine, 3d edit. 7s. tid.—Hone’s French Revolution, 2s.6d. 
Camden, aTale of the South, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Forthcoming.—Tales of other Days, by J. Y. A., with 
seven Engravings in the first style of the art, after de- 
signs by George Cruikshank. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Italy, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers, Esq., with Fifty- 
six Engravings, 21s. 











MEPEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 














Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. r , 
W.Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 9 63 46; 29.65 | Ss. Rain P.M. 
Fr. 10 63 43 29.43 | W.toS.W. Rain. 
Wed. I1| 64 49 | 29.44 |W.toS.W.) Raina m. 
Sat. 12/63 44 | 29.12 | W.toS.| M. Rain. 
Sun. 13) 65 47 29.04 w. Cloudy. 
Mon. 14] 67 47 29.08 | W.t08. W. Ditto. 
Tues. 15) 67 57 29.31 S.W. Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cy- 
moid, Cirrostratus, and Nimbus. 

Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 55°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Venus and Saturn in conjunction on Mon.,at 2 a.m. 

Moon — Tuesday, at 119 a.m. 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 8° 10’ in Capricorn. 

Mars 27° 19’ in Pisces. 

Sun’s 22° 5’ in Virgo. 

Length of day on Wed. 12h. 38m. ; decreased, 3h. 56m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2‘ 26”, Logarithmic number of 
distance .002175, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The pressure of new and interesting works has in- 
duced us on this, as on some former occasions, to stretch 
out our reviews somewhat beyond their allotted pro- 
portion, 

We refer R. R. to the answer in our last to E. We 
repeat, that we will not make the question personal. 
We have ten times as many, and much more iaportant 
facts—but we contend only against the system, 
has our best thanks, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





‘THE Councit hereby give notice that the following Classes will meet on Monday the Ist of 


November :— 


LATIN, GREEK, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, HEBREW, ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND AND LOGIC, 


GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE, ENGLISH LAW. 


The Course of CHEMISTRY commences withthe Medical Classes on the ist of October; but the first five weeks are occupied with 
& general view of the Science, and the detailed Consideration of each branch commences in November. 


BOTANY also commences in October ; but there is a Spring Course in April. 
The Course of ZOOLOGY commences on the 3d of January; and there is a Summer Course of ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY. 


The LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY commence in February. 
There are to be an Evening Classof MATHEMATICS, and Popular Courses of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, commencing also on 


the ist of November. 


A Prospectus of the several Classes, containing an outline of the mode of instruction, with a statement of the hours, the fees, the 
regulations for admission to the Library, Museums, &c . may be had on application at the Office of the University, and at the following 
Booksellers’ :—Mr. Taylor, No. 30, Upper Gower-street ; Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street; Messrs. Longman ‘and Co., and Messrs. 
Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row; Mr. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street; Mr. Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Mr. Callow, 16, Princes- 
street, Soho; Mr. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and at Mr. Bell's, Chemist, 338, Oxford-street; and Mr. Garden, Chemist, 372, Oxford- 


street. 
The Medical Classes meet on the ist of October. 


LEONARD HORNER, Warden. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The MEDI- 

CAL CLASSES will open on FRIDAY the ist of OCTO- 

BER. The Council have sanctioned a new division of the in- 
struction in Anatomy: 


Mr. Bex will still teach Physiology, illustrating that science 
by continual reference to the pieces of Anatomy, and thus com- 
bining the knowledge of structare with that of the properties of 
life. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Pattison, Mr. Bennett has been asso- 
ciated with him in the Chair of Anatomy, in order that this 
department may be most efficiently taught, but without needless 
repetition. Mr. Parrison will teach Descriptive and Surgical 
Anatomy, and Mr. Bennetr, General Auatomy, comprising the 
developement and organization of the several tissues, and he will 
likewise teach the Descriptive Anatomy of the Viscera. 


The following are the Medical Classes: 

Mr. G.S. Pattison 2 Fee, £7. or for the First Division 

Anatomy 9 Mr. J. R. Bennett £4. and for the Second £3. 

Physiology, Mr. C. Bell. Fee, £3. 

§ Mr. J. R. Bennett 2 Fee, £6. or £3° 

¢ Mr. Richard Quaiu § foreach Divi- 

sion. 

Nature c.«? Treatment of Diseases, Dr. Conolly. Fee, £6. or for 
each Division, £3. 

Surgery, Mr. Pattison, Fee, £2. Perpetual, £4. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children, Dr. David D. 
Davis, Fee, £5. First Division, £3. Second Division, £2, 
Clinical Medicine, Dr. Watson, Fee, for the whole course, £4. 

for half the course, £2. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Dr. A- T. Thomson. Fee, £6. 
or for each Division, £3. 
Chemistry, Dr. E. Turner, Fee, £7. First Division, £4. Second 
Division, £. 
Comparative Anatomy, Dr. R. E. Grant—terminating at the end 
of January. Fee, £2. 
Botany, Professor Lindley. Fee, £3. 
Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. J.GordonSmith. Fee £4. or for cach 
Division, £2. 
Hospital Attendance, daily, from half past 12 till half past 1.— 
Dispensary Ditto. Ditto. Fee, for the Session, £5. 
On Friday, the ist of October, at 3 0’clock precisely, Dr. Co- 
nolly will deliver a general Introductory Lecture, for which 
Tickets of admission may be obtained at this office. 
A Medical Library has been formed for the use of the Students. 
The other Classes of the University open on Monday, the Ist of 
November. Particulars of these and of the Medical Courses will 
be given at this Odlice. 
An account of the Distribution of Prizes in the Medical and 
General Schools may be had gratis at the Office of the University, 
and of Mr. Taylor, No. 30, Upper Gower-street. 
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By order of the Council, 
University of London, THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 
20th August, 1830. 





On the Ist of October will be published, 
No. I. 


or 
The EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 


Dedicated, by permission, to Joun Barrow, Esq, F.R.S., one of 
the Secretaries of the Admiralty ; being a 


ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 

VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; with 

Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, and Natural History; 
and an Account of the WHALE FisHERy. 


By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR JAMESON, and HUGH 
MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


Embellished with a correct Chart of the Routes of Discovery, 
together with Eighteen Engravings by Branston, exhibiting Pic- 
turesque Views of the Arctic Regions, Groups of the Natives, 
with their Occupations and Pursuits, Natural History, the Whale 
Fishery, &c. 

In small 8vo, Price 5s. in cloth boards. 


Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Ediaburgh; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, Loudon. 





Nearly ready, post 8vo. 
NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Persons 
at School or College. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 
1, General Introduction—2. Homeric Questions—3. Life of 


FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XVI. 
New Work by the Author of Waverley. 
On Tuesday next will be published, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
ETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT, 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Volumes published up to the present time, price 5s. each, bound 
in canvas :— 


land 2. Life of Buonaparte 8. Court and Camp of Buona- 
3. Alexander the Great 11. Irving’s Columbus {parte 
4, 10, and 13. British Artists | 12. Southey’s Nelson 

5, 6,and 9. History of theJews | 14. British Physicians 

7. Insects 15. British India. 


Also, 
Family Dramatists, No. 1. MAssINGER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 











UNDER THEIR MAJESTIES’ SPECIAL SANCTION 
AND PATRONAGE, 
The 6th Part of THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, price 2s. 6d. 
plain, and 3s. 6d. finely coloured, will be ready on the ist of 
October, containing, besides several other Plates, a beautiful 


M4? OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


*,* Orders for the First Half of The Family Cabinet Atlas, 
which will be pleted on the publication of Part 6, should be 
seut early to the various Booksellers and Mapsellers throughout 
the kingdom, to preveut disappointwent. 

“This Atias far surpasses any thing of the kiad which we have 
seen, and is made to suit the popular Libraries which Dr. Lardner 
and Mr. Murray are now sending intoevery family in the empire.” 
—Monthly Review. 

The literary critics in all parts of the kingdom have borne 

i ti y to the merits of this unique publication. 











Homer —4. [liad —5. Odyssey—6. Margites—7. B 
machia—s. Hymus—9. Hesiod. 


By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, Svo. 2s. sewed, 
OVERNMENT WITHOUT WHIGS; 


being an Answer to ‘ The Country without a Government, 
and ‘ The Edinburgh Review.’ 


Printed for J. HATCHARD and SON, 187, Piccadilly, 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Just published, price 1s. 
HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION; published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and forming 
Nos. 81 and 82 of their Treatises. 


London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boards, 


ENERAL SIR HEW DALRYMPLE’S 
MEMOIR of his PROCEEDINGS as connected with the 
AFFAIRS of SVAIN, and the COMMENCEMENT of the PENIN- 
SULAR WAR, 
“ The plain, unsophisticated dress of its details irresistibly pre- 
sesses usin its favour; and we take him by the hand with all 
the confidence and respect of a long-accustomed reliance on his 
probity and faith,”"—Atheneum. 


T. and W. BOONE, 480, Strand. 





THE FULLEST, MOST ACCURATE, AND CHEAPEST 
ACCOUNT. 

In large size 8vo. handsomely printed on 128 pages in double 
columns, similar to the ‘ Every-day Book,’ with a Portrait on 
Steel of Louis Philippe L, and 5 other Engravings, price 
Halt-a-Crowa, 

ULL ANNALS of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION in 1830. 


By WILLIAM HONE. 


This is a complete Journal of the Events day by day—Illegal 
Ordinances of Charles X.—Military Execution to enforce them 
—Resistance of the Press—Protests of the Deputies—Battles and 
Victories of the People of Paris at large—Abdication and Flight 
of the King—Acts of the Duke of Orleans, as Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom and of the Provisional Government— Debates in 
the Chambers on filling the vacant Throne—Speeches of Lafayette 
and other eminent Deputies--Eloquent Speech of M. Chateau- 
briand at length—Declaration of Rights of 1789 and 1830—The 
new Charter under which the Duke of Orleans became Louis 
Philippe I., King of the French—Memoirs of his remarkable Life 
from fufancy—Proclamations, Decrees, and other important 
State Papers and Documents—Interesting Narrations and Origi- 
nal Sketches and Anecdotes—Origin of Marseillois Hymn, &c. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin and 
Co, Glasgow; J. Cumming, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Country orders, with remittances, punctually attended to, and 
Placards for shop windows inclosed with the books. 

This is an invaluable publication for the Colonies. Shipping 
orders for America, the East and West Ladies, &c. &c, p Jj 


Published for the Proprietors by Mr. BULL, 26, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


ANDREWS'S LIBRARY DUPLICATES, 
INCLUDING MANY IMPORTANT WORKs, 
167, New Bond-street, near Grafton-street. 


ROM the liberal manner in which this 
Establishment is supplied with the New Works, a variety 
of the late Publications withdrawn from the Library may be had 
at unusually reduced prices. ‘The List, containing all the most 
popular Books up to the present day, is printed on asingte sheet, 
and on application can be forwarded by post. Book Clubs, 
Country Libraries, and especially persons about establishing Cir- 
culating Librarics, will find this a valuable opportunity to supply 
themselves with the most popular Books that have appeared for 
the last three years, at prices less than those of the Loudou Auc- 
tion Rooms. 


N.B. The Books having been circulated exclusively amongst 
people of fashion, are ail in exceilent condition,—Ail letters to be 


post paid. Peed so 
This day is p J, in 1 vol. duodecimo, price 3s. 6d. boards, 
HE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL; or, the 


Desire of the Soul turned to God: containing Extracts 
from the Writings of the Rev. W. Law, M.A., on the following 
importaut Subjects, in Three Parts :—1. A Practical Treatise on 
Christian Pertection—2. The Spirit of Prayer—3. On the Sacr:- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. To which are added appropriate 
Prayers and Meditations. 

The Third Part of the above work may be had separate, 
price is. neatly done up in paper. 

“ This little volume we recommend as an excellent manual of 
Christian des otion.”— Atheneum, July 17. 

“* The writings of the Rev. William Law will never cease to 
have admirers, in what form soever they appear.’’—Jmperial 
Magazine, 

London: Published by W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’-hall-court. 
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PEN-MENDING TOTALLY SUPERSEDED. 


HE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS, 

Warranted NOT to require Mending, and to Write BETTER 
than any other Pens whatever. As CHEAP as the Common Pen, 
The Patent Perryian Pens are suitable for the Public Offices, the 
Banks, Mercautile Houses, Schools, and Ladies’ Epistolary Cor- 
respondence. Price—per Packet, (containing nine Pens,) of 
* Best’ Quality, 3s. 6d.; of *Good,’ 2s. In ordering the Peus, it 
is necessary to say whether Fine or Broad Points are preferred. 
Those of the ‘ Best’ Quality are warranted to correspond with 
the particulars which precede. All the Packets, both of * Good’ 
and * Best,’ are sealed; and each bears the Patentee’s Signa- 
ture, the imitation of which is felony. ‘These Pens may be ob- 
tained at the Patentee’s, 37, Red-lion-square, London, and of the 
Patentee’s regular Ageuts, who are already appointed in the 
chief Towns of the Ewpire. They may also be obtained of all 
Booksellers, Stationers, &c. At the regular Agents’ the Pens 
may be tried, and printed Particulars had, gratis. No less than 
a Packet is sold. 








London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHENZUM 
OFFICE, 7, CaTHERINE STREET, Strand; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders in ‘Town and Country.— Price 8d, 
unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 





executed on liberal terms for cash. 1 





Adverté id Ci ications for the Editor id) 
bo be forwarded to the oan Gun oeit 








